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JOHN GAY, dcfcended from an old fa- 
mily that had been long in poileflion of 
Ac manour of * Goldworthy in Dcvonlhire, 
fm bom in 16889 at or near Barnftaple, where 
he was educated by Mr. Luck, who taught 
the fchool of tfiat town with good reputation, 
and, a little before he retired from it,publilhed 
a volume ef Latin and Englifh vcrfes. Under 
fuch a mafter he was likely to form a tafte for 
poetry. Being born without profpcft of here- 
ditary riches, he was fcnt to London in his 
youth, and placed apprentice with a filk- 
mei:cer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, 
w with what degree of foftnefs and dexterity 

* OoA/'ttwify does no: appear in the yUlart* I>t, A. 
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he received and accommodated the Ladies, as 
he probably took no delight in telling it, is not 
known. The report is, that he was foon 
weary of cither the reftraint or fervility of his 
occupation, and ealily perfuaded his mafter to 
difcharge him. 

The dutcbefs of Monmouth, remarkable for 
inflexible perfevcrance in her demand to be treated 
as aprincefs, in 1712 took Gay into her fervice 
as fecretary : by quitting a (hop for fuch fervice, 
he niighrgain leifurc, but he certainly advanced 
little in the boaft of independence. Of his leifure 
he made fo good ufe, that he publiflied next year 
a poem on Rural Sparts^ and infcribed it to 
Mr. Pope, who was then fifing faft into repu- 
tation. Pope was pleafed with the honour; 
and when he became acquainted with Gay, 
found fuch attradions in bis manners and con« 
verfation, that he feems to have received bim 
into his inmoft confidence ; and a friendfhip 
was formed between them which lafted to their 
reparation by death, without any known abate- 
ment on either part. Gay was the general fa- 
vourite of the whole aflbciation of wits; but 
they regarded him as a p!ay-fcUow rather than 
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a partner, and treated him with more fondnefs 
than refpeS. 

Next year he pnbllflied Tbt $hipberJ*s ff^eek^ 
fix Englifh paftorals, in which the images are 
;drawn from real life, fnch as it appears among^ 
the rufticks in parts of England remote from* 
London. Steele, in fome papers of the Guar^^ 
diariy had praifed Ambrofe Philips, ss the Paf- 
toral writer that yielded only to Theocritus; 
Virgil, and Spenfer. Pope, who had alfo 
publifhed Paftorals, not pleafed to be over- 
looked, drew up a comparifon of his own 
compofitions with thofe of Philips^ in which 
Ife covertly gave l>imfelf the preference, while 
heTeemed to difown it. Not content with this, 
ht*fe fappofed to have incited Gay to write the 
Shepherd* s l^Veek^ to fhew, that if it be neceflary 
t^ copy nature with minutcnefs, rural life 
Hiuft be exhibited fuch as groflhefs and igno- 
rance have made it. So far the plan was^ rca- 
fonabic \ but the Paftorals are introduced by a 
Prceme, written with fuch imitation as they 
could attain of obfolete language, and by con- 
fequence in a ftyle that was never fpoken ncr 
written in any language or in any place,. 

B X But 
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But the tfkl^ of reality and trutlj bec^iipB 
confpicuouSy even when the intension was tg 
Ihcw them groveling and degraded. TJiefe 
Pafiorals became popular, and were read with 
delight, as juft reprefentations of rural pian- 
liers and occupations, by thpfe who had no 
intercft in the rivalry of the poets, nor kfiow- 
Icdgc of the critical difpute. 

In 1 7 13 he brought a comedy ca}led Tbe 
IfFifi o/Batb upon the ftag^, but it received ^o 
applaufc: he printed it, however; and feven- 
^ecn years after, having alter^ it, and, as he 
thought, adapted it more to the public tafte, 
be ofip^rcd it again to the town ; but, though hp 
was flufbcd with the fuccefs of the Beggar^s 
'Optra J had the mortification to fee it again re- 
jeftcd* 

Inthelaftyear of queen Anne's life. Gay 
was made fecretary to the earl of Clarendon^ 
aimbafladpr to the court of Haiwver, This 
was a ftatioh that naturally gave him hopes of 
kindnefs from every party; but the Queen's 
death put an end to her favours, and he had 
dedicated his Shepherd's tVeek to Bolingbroke, 
which Swift confidered as the crime that ob- 
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ftraftcd all kindriefs from the houfc of Ha- 
nover. 

He did not, however, omit to improve the 
right which his office had given him to the 
Notice of the royal family. On the arrival of 
the prihcefs of Wales, be wrote a poem, and 
obtained fb much favour, that both the Prince 
and Princefs went to fee his ff^hai iTyt call ity a 
kind of mock-trageidy, iii which the images 
were comic, and the aftion grave ; fo that, as 
Pope rehtcs, Mr. Cromwell, who could not 
hear what wais faid, was at a lofs how to re- 
concile the laughter of the audience with the 
folemnity of the fcene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is 
but little ; but it was one of the lucky trifles 
tliat give pleafure by novelty, and was fo much 
favoured by the audience, that envy appeared 
^inft it in the form of criticifm ; and Griffin, 
aplaN^er, in conjunftion with Mr. Theobald, 
a man afier\;^ards more remarkable, produced a 
pamphlet called The Key to the What a* ye call it. 
which, ii.f% Gay, " calls me a blockhead, and 
*' Mr. Pope a knave." 

But Fortune has always been inconfVant. 
iiot Jong afterwards (17 ij) he crideayouTtdL Xo 
•B 3 t^- 
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entertain the town with Three Hours after Mar^ 
fiage ; a comedy written, as tliere is fufEcient 
reafon for believing by the joint affiftance of 
Pope .and Axbutlindt. One purpofe of it was 
to tring into contempt Dr. Woodward the 
FoiElift, a man not really or juftly contempti- 
ble. It had the fate which fuch outrages de- 
ferve : the fcene in which Woodward was di- 
reftly and apparently ridiculed, by the intro- 
du£tion of a mummy and a crocodile, difgufted 
the audience, and the performance was driven 
off -the ftage with general condemnation. 

Gay is reprefented as a man eafiJy incited to 
hope, and deeply deprefled when his hopes 
were difappointed. This is not tlie charafler 
of a hero ; but it may naturally imply fomc- 
thing more generally welcome, a foft and civil 
companion. Whoever is apt to hope good 
from others is diligent to pleafe them; but he 
thjrt believes his powers ftrong enough to force 
their own way, commonly tries only to pleafe 
Limielf. 

He had been fimplc enough to imagine that 

thofc who laughed at the iPhat d* ye ail it 

would raife the fortune of its author ; and, 

Jjiilnig nothing done, funk into dejeaion. 
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His friends endeavoured to divert him. The 
carl of Burlington fent him (1716) into Dc- 
vonfliire; the year after, Mr. Pulteney took 
him to Aix ; and in the following year lord 
Harcourt invited him to his feat, where, dur- 
ing his vifit, two rural lovers were killed with 
lightning, as is particularly told in Pope's 
Letters. 

Being now generally known, he publiftied 
(1720) his Poems by fubfcription with fuch 
fuccefs, that he raifed a thoufand pounds ; and 
ailed his friends to a confaltation, what ufe 
might be beft made of it. I^wis, the fteward 
of lord Oxford, advifed him to intruft it to 
the funds, and live upon tlie intereft ; Arbuth- 
not bade him intruft it to Providence, and live 
upon tlie principal; Pope dire£ted him, and 
was feconded by Swift, to purchafe an annuity. 

Gay in that difaftrous year • had a prcfcnt 
from young Craggs of fome South-fea-ftock, 
and once fuppofed himfelf to be mafter of 
twenty thoufand pounds. His friends per- 
fuaded him to fell his fhare ; but he dreamed 
of dignity and fplendour, and could not bear 

♦ Speoce* 
B 4 X^ 
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to obftnaft his own fortune; He wns then im-' 
portuned to. fell as much, as would purchafe an 
hundred: a year for life, ** whichj" fays Fen* 
ton, " will make you ftftse of a clean' ihiit and 
** a fliouldcr of mutton^ Werjr -^day." This 
counfel was rejeftcd-; the profit and principsd ^ 
w^c loft, and Gay funk under the calamity 
fo low that his life became in danger. 

By die care of his friends, among whom 
Pope appcars.to-havc Ihewn particular, tcndcr- 
aiefs; his health* w^S' reftored; and^ returning 
to his fludies, he wrote a tragedy called The 
Captives^ which he was invited to read before- 
the princcfs of Wales. When the hour came, 
he faw the princels and her ladies all: in expec- 
tation, and: advancing with reverence, too 
great ibr ^any others attention/ ftumbled at ai 
ftool, and 'falling forwards, threw down a 
weighty Japs^ fcrecn. TiKe princefs- ftartcd, 
the Udics^ foreatiaedj l*nd poor Gay, after alT 
the diilurhance, was ftiilto read his play^ 

The fate, of Tiii Captivis^ which was aSed at 
Dfury^Lape in.i723-4t I know not* ; but he 

« It was aftcd fevcn nightr. The Author's third night wai 
bj command of their Royal Hisbodfes. E. 
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it&9f thotighfJliiinfelf in' fJEkvour, and undertook 
(1726) to write a volume of Fables for the im- 
provement of the yoiing duke 6f Cumberland. 
Fdr this he ie faid to have been promiifed a re- 
ward, which he had doubtlcfs minified With 
all the wild expectations of indigence and va- 
nity. 

Next year the Prince arid Princefs became 
Kingand Queen, and Gay was to be great arid 
happy ; but on the fettlement of the houfehold 
he fbund himfelf apjpointcd gentlerilan uflier to 
the princefs Louifa. By this offer he thought 
himfelf infuUed, and fent a meflkge to the 
Queen, that he was too old for the plate. 
There feem to have been many machiriations- 
employed afterwards in his favour ; and dili- 
gent court was paid to Mrs. Howard, after- 
vnrds coontefs of Suffolk, wtio was much be- 
loTed by the King and Queen, to engage her 
intereft for his promotion ; biit felicitations, 
vcrfes, and flatteries, were thrown away; the 
lady heard them, and did nothing. 

All the pain which he fufFered from negleft, 
or, ar he perhaps termed it, the ingratitude of 
the court, may be fuppofcd to have been driven 
mj^bfthe unexampled fuccefs of itit Beggar's 

O^cra, 
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Opera. This play, written in ridicule of the 
mufical Italian Drama, was firft offered to Gib- 
ber and his brethren at Drury-Lane, and re- 
jefted ; it being then carried to Rich, had the 
cffcft, as was ludicroufly faid, of making Gay 
richy and Rich gay. 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but 
wifti to know the original and progrefs, I have 
inferted the relation which Spence has given in 
Popc*s words. 

*' Dr. Swift had been obfcrving once to Mr. 
** Gay, what an odd pretty fort of a thing a 
*• Newgate Paftoral might make. Gay was in- 
•* clined to try at fuch a thi;ig for fome time ; 
•* but afterwards thought it would be better to 
*' write a comedy on the fame plan. This was 
** what gave rife to the Beggar's Opera. He 
•'began on it; and when firft he mentioned it 
••to Swift, the Doftor did not much like the 
•'projeft. As he carried it on, he fliewed 
•* what he wrote to both of us, and wc now 
*•* and then gave a correftion, or a word or two 
•* of advice ; but it was wholly of his own 
^^ writing. — W hen it was done, neither of us 
•* thought it would fucceed. — We fhewed it to 
^Congreve; who, after icaditv^ \t over^ faid, 
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"It would cither take greatly, or be damned 

** confouadedly. — We were all, at the firft 

*• night of it, in great uncertainty of the event ; 

" till we were very much encouraged by ovcr- 

** hearing the duke of Argyle, who fat in the 

** next box to us, fay, * It will do — it muft 

*• do ! 1 fee it in the eyes of them.' This was 

••a good while before the firft aft was over, 

*• and fo gave us eafe foon ; for that duke (be- 

" fides his own good tafte) has a particular 

"knack, as any one now living, indifcovering 

" the tafte of the publick. He was quite right 

*' in this, as ufaal ; the good-nature of the 

** audience appeared ftronger and ftronger every 

" aft, and ended in a clamour of applaufe." 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to 
the Dunciad: 

** This piece was received with greater ap- 
" plaufe than was ever kno ;vn. Befides being 
**afted in London fixty-three days without in- 
^* lerruption, and renewed the next feafon with 
"equal applaufe, it fpread into all the great 
** towns of England ; was played in many places 
*f to the thirtieth and fortieth time ; at Bath and 
" Briftol fifty, &c. It made its progrefs into 
^'Vfaics, Scotlaad, and Ireland, vvhcitil^^ 



-** performed twenty-four days fubc^flivdy. 
*^ The ladies carried about with them the fa-* 
^* vourite fongs ofit in fdns, and bbufes Weri 
^* famifhed with it in fcreens. Tlie feme of 
•* it was rfbt confined t6 the author only. The" 
^^perfori who afted PoUy, till then obfcute, 
•• becaind all atdnte thii ftVourite of the town ;' 
M her piftures Wtre eng^aVed, and fold iii great 
-** numbers ; hdr Life written, bbok's of letters' 
** and verfes to her publiflied, and pamphlets' 
'** made evdn of her fayings and jefts. Further- 
*** more, it drove out of England (for that fea- 
** fon) the Italian Opera, which had carried' 
^* all before it for ten years." 

Of this performance, wlien it was printed 
the reception was different, according to the 
•different opinion of its readers. Swift com- 
metided it for the excellence of its morality, as 
a piece that " placed all kinds of vice in the 
^' ftrongeli andmofl odious light;" but others, 
and among them Dr. Herring, afterwards arch- 
bifh6p of Canterbury, cenfured it as giving en- 
couragement not only to vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and dif- 
miffinghim at lafl unpunifhed. It has been' . 
even Ikid, that, after the exViibiuoxi ot the Beg-' 
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(Mr*s Opfra^ td^ gas^gs of roUbers wexe eyidently 
multiplied. 

Botfi thefe decifions arc fordy exaggerated* 
The play, like m^ny others, was plainly writ- 
ten only to divert^ without any moral purpofe, 
9nd,is therefore not likely to do good; nor can 
it be conceived, without more fpeculation than 
life rjsquires or admits, to be produdive of 
much evil. Highwaymen and houfe-breakcrs 
feldom frequent the play^houfc, or mingle in 
any elegant diverfion ; nor-is it poffiblc for any 
one to imagine that he may rob with fafety, 
becaufe he fees Machcath reprieved upon the 
ftage. 

This objcftioa however, or fbme other ra-» 
ther political than moral, obtained fuch pre* 
Talence, that when Gay produced a fecond part 
under the name of Polly^ it was prohibited by 
the Lord Chamberlain ; Mid he was forced to 
ffcompenfe his repulfe by a fubfcription, which 
is ftid to have been fo liberally bellowed, that 
what he called oppreffion ended in profit. 
The * publication was fo much favoured, that 
tfaoY^ the firft part gained him four hundred 

* Speace. 
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pounds, near thrice as much was profit of the 
fecond. 

He received yet another recompenfe for this 
iuppofcd hardfhip, in the afFeftionate attention 
pf the duke and dutchefs of Queenfberry, into 
whofe houfe he was taken, and with whom he 
palled the remaining part of his life. * The 
duke, confidering his want of oeconomy, un- 
dertook die management of his money, and 
gave It to him as he wanted it. But it is fup- 
pofed that the difcotmtenance of the Court 
funk deep into his heart, and gave him mart 
difcontent than the applaufes or tendernefs of 
his friends could overpower. He foon fell int^ 
his old diftemper, an habitual colick, and lan- 
guiihed, though with many intervals of eafe 
and cheerfulnefs, till a violent fit at laft feized 
him, and carried him to the grave, as Arbuth- 
not reported, with more precipitance than he 
had ever known. He died on the fourth of 
December 1732, and was buried in Weftmin- 
ftcr Abbey. The letter which brought an ac- 
count of his death to^ Swift was laid by forfomc 
days unopened, becaufe wheji he received it 

# Speaec 
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be was impreft with the preconception of fome 

misfortune. 

After his death, was publifhed a fecond vo- 
lume of Fables more political than the former. 
His opera of -^rAi7//i was afted, and the profits 
were given to two widow fillers, who inherited 
what he left, as his lawful heirs ; for he died 
without a will, though he had gathered ♦ three 
riloufand pounds. There have appeared like- 
wife under his name a comedy called the JD/- 
fluft Wife^ and the RiUarfal at Gotham^ a piece 
of humour. 

1 he charafter given him by Pope* is this, 
iljat " he was a natural man, without defign, 
" who fpoke ilhat he thought, and juft as he 
"thought it;'* and that ** he was of a timid 
"temper, and fearful of giving offence to the 
" great ;" which caution however, fays Pope, 
was of no avail. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. 
He was, as I once heard a female critick re- 
mark, **ofa lower order." He had not in 
any great degree the mens divlnior^ the dignity 
of genius. Much however.muft be allowed to 

♦ Tfpcxice. 
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th€ auihor of a new fpecies of eoQiB^fftioiTy 
though it be not of the higheft kind. We owe 
to Gay Ae Ballad Opera; a mode of comedy 
which atiirft was fuppofed to delight only by 
its novelty, hvtt has now by the experience of 
half a century been found fa w^ accommodat- 
ed to the difpofition of a popular aadience* 
that it is likely to keep long pofleffion of the 
ftage. Whether this new drama was the pro- 
duft of judgement or of luck, the praife of it 
Hiuft be given to the inventor; and there ar& 
many writers read with more reverence, to 
whom fuch merit of originality cannot be at- 
tributed. 

His iirft performance, the Rural Sports^ is- 
fuch as was eafily planned and executed ; it is 
never contemptible, nor ever excellent. The 
Fani^ one of thofe mythological fiftions which- 
antiq^uity delivers ready to the hand, hut which, 
like other things that lie open to every one's 
ufe, arc pf little value. The attention natu- 
^lally j;etlr9f &t|n a pew talc of Venus,^ Diana, 
andMinjefKva^:,.t^tv. . 

His Fables feem^;;^ hayc^been a fovojuriter 

work; for having publilhed one volume, he 

left another behind him% Oi l\i\% VAxvii o^ ^-a.- 
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bles, the authors do not appear to have formed 
anydlftiaft or fettled notion. Phaedrus evi- 
dcndy confounds them with Talgs^ and Gay 
both With Tales and JlUgorical Prefopopaeias. A 
Tahli^ or Apohgui^ fuch as Is now under con* 
^deration, feems to be, in its genuine flate^ a 
narrative in which beings irrational, and fome- 
^es inanimate, arbons loquuntur^ non tantum 
fn^^ arc, for the purpofe of moral inftrudlion, 
feigned to aA and fpeak with human interelh 
and pailions. To this defcription the compo- 
fitions of Gay do not always conform. For a 
Fable he gives now and then a Tale, or an ab- 
ftrafted Allegory; and from forae, by what- 
ever name they may be called, it will be diffi- 
cult to extraft any moral principle. They are, 
however, told with livelinefs; the veriifi- 
cation is fmooth; and the di£lion, though 
now-and-then a little conftrained by the mca- 
fure or tlie- rhyme, is generally happy, 

ToTrivia may be allowed all that it claims . 
It IS fpritely, various, and pleafant. The fub- 
jeft is of that kind which Gay was by nature 
qualified to adorn ;• yet fome' of his decorations 
may be juftl^ wifted away, An honeft. b\^0&.* 
yb/iA lalghthave done for Patty what \^ x^^x- 
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formed by Vulcan. The appearance of Cloa* 
cina is natrfeous and fuperfluous ; a fhoeboy 
could have been produced by the cafual coha- 
bitation of mer6 mortals. Horaoi's rule is 
broken in both cafes ; there is no dignus vindUc 
nodusj no difficulty that required any fuperna- 
tural intcrpofition. A patten may be made by 
tlic hariimer of a mortal ; and a baftard may be 
dropped by a human ftrumpet. On great oc- 
•calions, and on fmall, the mind is repelled bj^ 
ufelefs and apparent falfehood. 
• Of his little Poems the public judgement 
fcems to be right; they are neither much 
cftcemed, nor totally defpifed. The ftory of 
the Apparition is borrowed from one of the 
tales of Poggio. Thofe that pleafe leaft arc the 
pieces to which GulHver gave occafion; for 
who can much delight in the echo of an un- 
natural fiction? 

Diom is a counterpart to Amjntay and Pfljior 
Fldoy and. other trifles of the fame kind, eafily 
imitated, and unworthy of imitation. What 
the Italians call -comedies from a happy con- 
clufion, Gay calls a tragedy from a mournfol 
event; but the ftyle of the Italians and of Gay 
js equally tragical. There is fomcthing in th« 
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poetical Arcadia fo remote from known reality 
and fpeculative poffibility, that we can never 
fupport its reprcfentation through a long work. 
A Paftoral of an hundred lines may be en- 
dured ; but who will hear of fliecp and goats» 
and myrtle bowers and purling rivulets, through 
five ads ? Such fcenes pleafe Barbarians in the 
dawn of literature, and children in the dawn 
of life; but will be for ths moft part thrown 
away, as men grow wife, and nations grow 
learned. 
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OF GEORGE GRANVILLI 
or as others write Greenville^ or Grenvill 
afterwards lord Landfdown of Biddeford in tl 
county of Devon, lefs is known than his nan 
and rank might give rcafoh to expeft. He \ir; 
bom about 1667, tlic fon of Bernard Greei 
ville, who was entrufted by Monk .with tl 
moft private tranfiiAions of the Reftoratioj 
and the grandfon of Sir Bevil Greenville, wl: 
died in the King's caufe, at the battle of Land 
downe. 

His eariy education was fuperintended I 
Sir William Ellis ; and his progrcfs was fuc 
thdt before the age of twelve he was fent 
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Cambridge^, where lie pronounced a copy o( 
bis own vcrfbs to the princcfs Mary d'Efte of 
Modena, then dutchefs of York, when (he vi« 
filed the univerfity. 

At the acceilion of king James, being noW 
at eighteen, he again exerted his poetical pow- 
ers, and addrefied tlie new monarch ia three 
fliort pieces, of which the firft is pro£me^ and 
tjie two others fuch as a boy might be etpe&ed 
ca produce ; but he was commepded by old 
Waller, who perhaps was pleafed to find bin)- 
ielf imitated, in fix lines^ which, though they 
begin with nonfenfe and end with duluefs^ ex- 
<;ited in the joui^ author a jrapture of acknow- 
ledgement, 

In numbers fuch at Waller's felf might iife« 

It was probably about this time that he 
wrote the poem to the carl of Peterborough, 
upon his aecomplifiment of the xluke of York's 
marriage with the princdfs of Modena, whofc 
charms appear to have gained a ftronig preva- 

• To Trinity Ccfllese. By the mjlverftty rej^er, it ap- 
pean^ that be was admitted to his Mafter's Degree in 1679 : 
vcmofi, therefore, fti the year of his birth ibiae ^tars b»&VL. 

C 3 \kvw 
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Icnce ovci his imagination, and upon whom 
nothing ever has been charged bur imprudent 
piety, an intemperate and mifguided zeal for 
the propagation of popery. 

However faithful Granville might have been 
to the King, or however enamoured of the 
Queen, he has left no reafon for fuppofing 
that he approved either the artifices or the 
violence with which the King's religion was 
infinuated or obtruded. He endeavoured to 
be true at once to the King and to the Church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has tranfmitted 
to pofterity a fufficient proof, in the lettej^ 
which he wrote to his father about a month' 
before the prince of Orange landed. 

** Mar, near Doncafter, Oft. 6, 1688. 

** To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, 
" at the earl of Bathe's, St. James's. 

"SIR, " 

** Your having no profpeft of obtaining a 

** commiiEon for me, can no way alter or cool 

** my defire at this important juncture to ven- 

•* turemylife, in fome manner wr other, for 

**jnj King and my Coxu\Uy% 
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** I cannot bear living under tlic reproach of 
** lying obfcure and idle in a country retirement, 
"when every man who has the leaft fcnfe of 
" honour jfeould be preparing for the field. 

" You may remember, Sir, with what re- 
*' luftance I fubmitted to your commands up- 
** on Monmouth's rebellion, when no impor« 
•* tunky could prevail with you to permit mc, 
*' to leave the Academy : I was too young to 
" be hazarded ; but, give me leave to fay, it is 
" glorious at any age to die for one's country* 
** and the fooner the nobler ^he facrifice, 

" I am now older by three years. My uncle 
** Bathe was not/o old when he was left among 
** the (lain at the battle of Newbury ; nor ypu 
" yourfclf. Sir, when you made your efcape from 
** your tutor's, to join your brother at the de- 
** fence of SciUy. 

" The fame caufc is now come round about 
" again. The king has been mifled ; let thofe 
** who have mifled him be anfwerable for it. 
" Nobody can deny but he is facred in his own 
** pcrfon ; and it is every honeft man's duty to 
" defend it. 

" You are pleafed to fay^ it is yet doubtful 
'' If the Hollanders zre rafh enough to m^^ 
^f^ch an attempt; but, be that as It m\\, ^ 
C 4 *^\ic^ 
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*' beg leave to iufift upon it, that I may be 
** prefented to his majefty^ as one vrtiofe ut«» 
** moft ambition it is to devote his life to his 
** fcrvice, and my country's, after tlie example 
* * of all my anceftors . 

** The gentry aflcmbled at York, to agree 
** upon the choice of reprefcntatives for the 
^* county, have prepared an addrefs, to affure 
** his majefty they are ready to facrifice their 
^' lives and fortunes for him upon this and all 
** other occafions ; but at the. fame time they 
" humbly befeech him to give them fuch ma^- 
** giftrates as may be agreeable to the laws of 
" the land ; for, at prefent, there is no autho- 
** rity to which they can legally fubmit. 

^* They have been beating up for volunteers 
** at York, and the towns adjacent, to fupply 
** the regiments at Hull ; but nobody will lift. 
' '* By what I can hear, every body wilhes 
** well to tli£ King ;* but they would be glad his 
" minifters were hanged. 

** The winds continue fo contrary, that no 
** landing i:an be fo foon as was apprehended . 
•* therefore I may hope, with your leave and 
*' atTiftance, to be in readinefs before any ac- 
" tJon can l^cgia. I Wfeech >joxx. Sit, moft. 
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^ humbly and moft eameftly, to add this one 
** aft of indulgence more to fo many other tef- 
" timonies which I have conftantly received of 
^* your goodnefs ; and be pleafcd to believe mc 
" always with the utmoil duty and fubmiffion, 
** Sir, 

** Your moft dutiful fon, 

•* and moft obedient fervant, 
^ ** Geo. Granville.*' 

Through the whole reign of king William 
he is fuppoCed to have lived in literary retire - 
menti and indeed had for fome time few other 
pleafures but thofe of ftudy in his power. He 
was, as the biographers obferve, the younger 
fon of a youriger brother; i denomination by 
which our anccftors proverbially exprcfled the 
lowcft ttate of penury and dependance. He is 
faid, however, to have preferved himfelf at this 
time from difgrace and difficulties by oecono- 
my, which be forgot or negleded in life more 
advanced, and in better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of 
the countefs of Newburgh, whom he has cele- 
brated with fo much ardour by tlie name of 
M//a. He wrote verfcs *o her before Vit ^^i 
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three and twenty, and miy be forgiven if he 
regarded the fece more than the mind. Poets 
are fometimes in too much hafle to praife. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable 
that he compofed his dramatick pieces, the 
Shi'-Gallants (afted 1696), which he revifed, 
and called Once a Lover ^ and always a Lover i 
The Jew of Venice^ altered from Shakefpeare's 
Merchant of Venice (1698); Htroick Love^ a 
tragedy ( 1 701); The Britrjh Enchanters (1706), 
a dramatick poem ; and PeUus and Thetis^ a 
mafquc, written to accompany The Jew of Ve^ 
mice. 

The comedies, which he has not printed in 
his own edition of his works, I never fawj 
Onr/ a Lover, and always a Lover , is faid to be 
in a great degree indecent and grofs. Gran-^ 
vilie could not admire withotit bigotry ; he co« 
pied the wrong as well as the right from his 
matters, and may be fuppofed to have learned 
■obfcenity from Wycherley, as he learned my* 
thology from Waller. 

In his Jew of Venice, as Rowe remarks, the 
charafter of Shyioci is made comick, and we. 
^e prompted to laughter infkad of deteilation« 
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It is evident that Heroick Love was written, 
and prefented on the ftage, before the death of 
Dryden. It is a mythological tragedy, upon 
the love of Agamemnon and Chryfeis, and 
therefore eafily funk into' negleft, though- 
praifcd in verfe by Dryden, and in profe by 
Pope. 

It is concluded by the wife Ulyfles witli this 
fpeech: 

Fate holds the firings, and men like children move 
But as they're led ; fuccefs is from above* 

At the acceffion of queen Anne, having his 
fortune improved by bequefts from his fatlier, 
and his uncle the earl of Bathe, he was chofen 
into parliament for Fowey. He foon after en- 
gaged in a joint tranflation of the Inveilives 
againft Philips with a dcfign, furely weak and 
puerile, of turning the thunder of Demofthe* . 
nes upon the head of Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his eftate again 
augmented by an inheritance from his elder- 
brothcf. Sir Bcvil Granville, who, as he re- 
turned from the government of Barbados ^ died 
at fca. He continued to ferve in parliament ? 
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and in the ninth year of queen Anne was cho- 
fen knight of the fhire for Cornwall. 

At the memorable change of the miniftry 
(17 lo)., he was made fecretary at war, in the 
place of Mr. Robert Walpole, 

Next year, when the violence of party m^ade 
twelve peers iu a day, Mr. Granville became 
Lord Lanfdown Baron Biddefordy by a promo- 
tion juftly remarked to be not invidious, bc- 
caufe he was the heir of a family in which two 
peerages, that of the earl of Bath and lord 
Granville of Potheridge, had lately become ex- 
tinft* Being now high in the Queen's favoup^ 
he (17 12) was appointed comptroller of the 
houfehold, and a privy counfellor \ and to his 
other honours were added the dedication of 
Pope's Wtriijor Fortji. He was advanced next 
year to be treafurer of the houfehold. 

Of thefe favours he ibon loft all but his ti- 
tle; for at the acceiiion of king George his 
place wis given to the earl Cholmondeley, 
and he was perfecuted with the reft of bis par- 
ty. Having protefted againft the bill for at- 
tainting Ormond and Bolingbroke, he was, 
after the infurre£tion in Scotland, feized Sept. 
^6, jpSf ^^ ^ fufjpcfltcd man, and coY^ntd ux 
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the Tower till Feb. 8, I7I7» when he was at 
laft releafed, and reftored to his feat in parlia- 
ment; where (1719) he made a very ardent 
and animated fpccch againft the repeal of the 
bHi to prevent Occafional Conformity, whicht 
however, though it .was then printed, he has 
not inferted into his works. 

Some time afterwards (about 1722), being 
perhaps embarrailed by his profufion, he went 
into foreign conntries, with the ufual pretence 
of recovering his health. In this ftate of lei- 
fore and retirement, he received the flrft vo- 
lume of Bumct*s Hiftory, of which he cannot 
be fuppofed to have approved thi general ten- 
dency, and where he thought himfelf able to 
deteft fome particular falfehoods. He there- 
fore undertook the vindication of general Monk 
from fome calumnies of Dr. Burnet, and fome 
mifreprefentations of Mr. Echard. This was 
anfwered civilly by Mr. Thomas Burnet and 
Oldmrxon ; and more roughly by Dr, Col- 
batch. 

His other hiftorical performance is a defence 
of his relation Sir Richard Greenville, whom 
lord Clarendon has (hewn in a form very un- 
mmble. So much is tirged in this 3l^o\o%v, 
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to juftify many aftions that have been rcpr 
fented as culpable, and to palliate the reft, th 
the reader is reconciled for the greater par 
,and it is made very probable that Clarendc 
was by perfonal enmity difpofed to think tl 
*worft of Greenville, as Greenville was ali 
very willing to think the worft of Clarendoi 
Thefe pieces were publifhed at his return t 
England. 

. Being now defirous to conclude his labour 
.and enjoy his reputation, he publiflied (1732 
a very beautiful and fplendid edition of hi 
works, in which he omitted what he difap 
proved, and enlarged wliat feemed deficient. 

He now went to Court, and was kindly re 
ceived by queen Caroline ; to whom and to th 
j>rincefs Anne he. prefented his works, witl 
.verfes on the blank leaves, with which he con 
eluded his poetical labours. 

. He died in Hanover-fquare, Jan. 30, 1735 
having a few days before buried his wife, th' 
lady Anne Villers, widow to Mr. Thynne, b; 
jwhom he had four daughters, but no fon. 

Writers commonly derive their reputatiot 
from their works ; but there are works vrhicl 
cw-c tbclr reputation to the daan^ficti of t]tv< 
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writer. The publick fornctimcs has its fiivptir- 
ites, whom it rewards for one fpccics of excel- 
lence with the honours due to another. From 
him whom we reverence for his beneficence wc 
do not wilhngly withhold the praife of genius ; 
a man of exalted merit becomes at once an ac- 
compliflied writer, as a beauty finds no great 
difficuhy in paffing for a wit. 

Granville was a man illuflrious by his birth^ 
and therefore attrafted notice ; fince he is by 
Pope ftyled " the polite," he muft be fuppofcd 
elegant in his manners, and generally loved : 
he was in times of Conteft and turbulence fteady 
to his party, and obtained that eftecm which is 
always conferred upon firnmefs and confiftency. 
With thofe advantages, having learned the art 
ofverfifying, he declared himfelf a poet; and 
his claim to the laurel was allowed. 

But by a critick of a later generation who* 
takes up his book without any favourable prcr 
judices, the praffe already received will be 
thought fufiicient ; for his works do not ihcyf 
him to have had much comprehenlion from na^ 
/ture, or illumination from learning. He fcems. 
to have had no ambition above the imitatioiv 
^iWsUer, ofwhombehsL^ copied tkc i3i\i\t.^.y 
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and very little more. He is for ever amufing 
himfelf with the puerilities of mythology; hiS 
King is Jupiter, who, if the Queen brings no 
children, has a barren Juno. The Queen is 
compounded of Juno, Venus, and Minerva. 
His poem on the dutchefs of Grafton's law-* 
fuit, after having rattled a while with Juno 
and Pallas, Mars and Alcides, Calliope, Nio* 
be, and the Propetides, Hercules, Minos, and 
Rhadamanthus, at laft concludes its folly with 
profanencfs. 

His verfes to Mira, which are moft fre- 
quently mentioned, have little in them of ci- 
ther art or nature, of the fentiments of a lover, 
or the language of a poet : there may be found 
now-and-thcn, a happier effort; but they arc 
commonly feeble and unafFeAing, or forced and 
extravagant. 

His little pieces are feldom either fpritely or 
elegant, either keen or weighty. They arc 
trifles written by idlenefs, and publifhcd by vas* 
nity. But his Prologues and Epilogues have 
a juft claim to praife. 

The Progrefi of Beauty feems one of his moft 

elaborate pieces, and is not deficient in fplen- 

dor and gaiety; but tlie mcut o^ oxX'^wSA 
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thought IS wanting. Its higheft praife is the 
fpiritwith which he celebrates king James's 
confort, when fhe was a queen no longer. 

The EJfay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is 
hot inelegant lioir injudicious, and has fome- 
thing of vigour beyond moft of his other 
performances: his precepts are juft, and his 
cautions proper ; tliey are indeed not new, but 
inadidaftic poem novelty is to be expefted 
only in the ornaments and illuftrations* His 
poetical precepts are accompanied with agreea- 
ble and inftniftive notes. 

The Mafqiic of Pelens and Thetis has here 
and there a pretty line ; but it is not always 
melodious, and the conclufion is wretched. 

In his Britift) Enchanters he has bidden defi* 
ance to all chronology, by confounding the 
inconfiftcnt manners of different ages ; but the 
dialogue has often the air of Dryden's rhyming 
plays; and the fongs are lively, though not 
Tcry corrcft. This is, I tliink, &r the beft of 
bis works ; for if it has many faults, ithashke- 
wife paflagcs which are at leaft pretty^ though 
ftcy do not rife to any high degree of excellence. 
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^HOMAS YALDEN, thefixthfonof 
-*- Mr. John Yalden of Suflex, was bom 
in the city of Exeter in 1671. Having been 
educated in the grammar-fchool belonging to 
Magdalen CoIteg«^in Oxford, he was in 1690, 
at the age of nineteen, admitted commoner of 
Magdalen Hall, under the tuition of Jofiah 
PuUm^ a man whofe name is flili remembered 
in the univerfity. He became next year one of 
tlic fcholars of. Magdalen College, where he 
was diftinguiftied by a lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a 
declamation; and Dr. Hough, the prefidentt 
happening to attend, thought the compofitioa 
too good to be the fpeakef*s. Some time after, 
the doSkox finding him a littk irregularly bufy 
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in the library, fct him an exercife for punifh- 
mcnt ; and, that he might not be deceived by 
any artifice, locked the door. Yalden, as it 
happened, had been lately reading on the fub- 
jcft given, and produced with little difficulty 
a compofition which fo pleafed the prefident, 
that he told him his former fufpicions, and 
promifed to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college 
were Addifon and Sacheverell, men who were 
in thofe times friends, and who both adopted 
Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden continued, 
Aroughout his life, to think as probably he 
thoi^ht at firft, yet did not lofe the friendfliip 
of Addifon. 

When Namur was taken by king William, 
Yalden made an ode. There was never any 
reign more celebrated by the poets than that of 
William, who had ve^y little regard for fong 
himfelf, but happened to employ minifters 
who pleafed themfelves with the praife of pa- 
tronage* .. 

Of this ode mention is made in an humorous 
poem of that time, called fhe Oxford Launat i 
in wfaicby tfter many cUims had been made 
tni tyciicd, Yal^n is reprefeatcd as dtmawdi- 
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ing the laurel, and as being called to his trial, 
inftead of receiving a reward. 

His crime was for bekijj; a felon in veric. 

And prefentipg his theft to the lining ; 
The firft was a trick not uncommon or fcarce, 

fiut the lail was an impudent thing : 
Yet what be had ftol*n was fo little worth fteafing. 

They forgave him jthe damage and eoft : 
Had he ta'en the whole ode, as hm toolt it tuece- 
mealing, 

They bad in'd him but ten«pence at moA. 

The poet whom he was chaiged with robbing' 
was Congreve. 

He wrote another poem on the death of the 
4uke of Gloucefter. 

In 1 7 10 he became fellow of tlie college; 
and next year, entering into orders, was prc- 
fented by the fociety with a living iu Warwick- 
shire, confiftent with the fellowftip^ aod cho- 
fen lefturer of moral philofophy, ^ very hon- 
ourable office. 

On the accefllon of queen Anne he wrote 
another poem; and is faid, by the author of 
the Biograpbla, to have declared himfejf of tlic 
party who bad tlie honourable dilli^^^iQ^ ^,f 
•High-churchmen. ' 

In 
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In 1706 be was received into the fimilj of 
the duke of Beatifort. Next year he became 
ioStor in divinity, and foon after reiigned his 
fellowlhip and kdure ; and» as a token of his 
gratitude, gave likt college a pi£i:ure of their 
founder. 

He was made reftor of Chalfon and deanville^ 
two adjoining towns and benefices in Hertford- 
(hire; and had the prebends, or finetures, of 
DeanSf Hains^ and Pindlis^ in Devonfhire. He 
had before* been chofen, in 1698, preacher 
of Bridewell Hofpitili upon the fefignation of 
Dr, Atterbury f. 

From tliis time he fcems to have led a quiet 
Md inoffeniive life, till the clamour was raifed 
about Atterbury 's plot. Every loyal eye was 
on the watch for abettors Or partakers of the 
horrid confpiracy ; and Dr. Yalden, having 
feme acquaintance with the bifhop, and being 
fianiliarly converfcnt with Kelly his fecretary, 
&)t under fufpicion, $^ wa$ takent into cuf-' 
tody. 

* Not tiH long after. 1?. • 

t Dr. Attertnirf rctaflied tlie oflUce of pre^her at'Bridewel!, 
till his promotion to the Bilhoprick of Rochefter. Dr. Valdeti- 

D 3 \3^otv 
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Upon his examination he was charged with 
a dangerous correfpondence with Kelly. The 
corrcfpondence he acknowledged ; but main- 
tained, that it had no treafonable tendency* 
His papers were feized ; but nothing was 
found that could fix a crime upon him, ex- 
cept two words in his pocket-book, thorough^ 
facid doeirim. This expreffion the imagina- 
tion of his examiners had impregnated with 
treafon, and the doftor was enjoined to explain 
them. Thus prefled, he told them that the 
words had lain unheeded in his pocket-book 
from the time of queen Anne, and that he was 
alhamed to give an account of them ; but the 
truth was, that he had gratified his curiofity 
one day, by hearing Daniel Burgefi in the pul- 
pit, and thofe words was a memorial hint of 
a remarkable fcntence by which he warned his 
congregation to " beware of" thorough-paced 
do£trine, ^^ that doftrine which coming in at 
*^ one ear, paces through the head, and goes 
«* out at the otlicr.** 

Nothing worfe than this appearing in his 
papers, and no evidence arifing againft himi be 
was fet at liberty. 

1% 
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It will not be fuppofcd that a man of this 
charaaer attained high dignities in the church ; 
but he (till retained the friendfhip, and fre« 
quented the converfation, of a very numer- 
ous and fplehdid fet of acquaintance. He 
died July i6, 1736, in the 66th year of his 
age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular 
kind, whicli, when he formed his poetical cha- 
ra&er, was fuppofed to be Pindarick* Having 
fixed his attention on Cowley as a model, he 
has attempted in fome fort to rival him, and 
has written a Hymn to Darknefs^ evidently as a 
counter-part to Cpwley's Hymn to Light. 

This hymn feems to be his beft performance, 
and is, for the moft part, imagined with great 
vigour, and expreflcd with great propriety. I 
will not tranfcribe it. The feven firft ftanzas 
arc good , but tlie third, fourth, and feventh, 
arc the beft ; the eighth feems to involve a 
coatradi£liou-|-tlie tenth is exquifitely beauti- 
ful; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, 
arc partly mythological, and partly religious, 
and therefore not fuitable to eacU ^thek; he 
might bettej have made the whole raerejy phi- 
)ofophicaL 

D 4 TVvtx^ 
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Tl^ere are two ftanzas in tji^i poem where 
Yalden may be &i|pp£tQ49 idioiig}^ hardly coo- 
viAed, of haviog ^onf^lted Ap Hymrms ad Urn* 
ira^i 9^ W^wtriiSy in t;he iixtb ftanza^ whi4^ 
.^ni^ers ip. fime j(br(: to th»& lines :• 

^ fuo pn^ft Qo^urpis numine facris— 
Ferque yias errare novis dat fpedra figyrisy , 
MaiM^ne e;i^QitQS,qaeAo< ululare per agros 
$ub i^adeoii et (\\Ki,^ OQtos eomplere penate^. 

An^ ^^^ ^ ^^ conckfion : 

Ilia fuo feqium fedudit corpore toto 
Haud numerans jugi fugientia fecula lapfu. 
Ergo ubi poftrcmum mundi compage foluta 
Hanc renjm molem fuprema abfumpferit hora 
Ipfa leyes cinercs nubc ampledtetur opaca, 
Et prifco impei-io rurfua dom}nab»tur umbra. 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. 
He feenjLS to think that there is an Eaft abfo-. 
lute and pofitive where the Morning riles. 

In the laft ftanza, having mentioned the 
fudcjpn eruption of pew creatpd Light, hp 

A fiiile th* Aiinigjbt/ wondering floods 
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He ought to have remembered that Infinite 
Knowledge can never wonder. All wonder is 
the cfFeft of novelty upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is fufficient to fay that 
they deferve perufal, though they are not always 
cxaftly poliflied, though the rhymes are fome- 
times very ill forted, and though his faults fccm 
rather the omiffions of idlenefs than the negli- 
gences of enthuiiafmf 
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THOMAS TICKELL, the fon of the 
reverend Richard Tickell, was bom in 
1686 at Bridekirk in Cumberland; and in April 
1 701 became a member of Queen's College in 
Oxford ; in 1708 he was made Maftcr of Arts, 
and two years afterwards was chofen Fellow; 
for which, as he did not comply with the fta- 
tutes by taking orders, he obtained a difpenfa- 
tion from the Crown. He held his Fellowlhip 
till 1726, and then vacated it, by marrying, 
in that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of thofc fcholars who 
wear away their lives in clofets ; he entered 
early into the world, and was long bufy in 
publick affairs ; in which he was initiated 
under the patronage of Mditotv^ N^Vvofe notice 
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he is faid to have gained by his verfes in praife 
of l^ojamotidm 

To thofe verfes it would not have been juft 
to deny regard ; for they contain feme of tlie 
moft elegant encomiaftick ilrains ; and, among 
the innumerable poems of the fame kind, it 
\irill be hard to find one with which they need 
to fear a comparifon. It may dcferve obferva* 
tion, that when Pope wrote long afterwards in 
praife of Addifon, he has copied, at lealt has 
rcfcmbied TickcU. 

Let joy ialute fair Rofamonda's (hade, 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghoft (he roves, 
And hears and tells the flory of their loves. 
Alike they mourn, alike they blefs their fate. 
Since Love, which made them wretched, made 

them great. 
Nor longer that relentlefs doom bemoan. 
Which gain'd a Virgil and ai^ Addifon, 

TiCKELL. 

Then future ages with delight (hall fee. 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree; 
Or m fair feries laurel'd bards be fliown,; 
A VirgU there, and here an Addifon. Pope. 
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He produced another piece of the fame kind 
at the appearance of Cato^ with equal fliill, but 
not equal happinc&. 

When tlie ipimfters of queen Anne were, 
negotiating wick Fcanee^ Tickell publifhed. 
The Prpfpe^i $f Pma^ a poesi« of which the 
tendency was to reclaim tlie nation from the 
pride of conqiueft to the plea£ures of tranquil- 
lity. How ht Tickell, whom Swift afterwards 
mentioned as. i^ki^gljfmys^ had then copnefted 
himfelf with any party, I know not^ this, 
poem certainly did not flatter the praftices, of 
promote the opinions, of the men by whom 
he wa& afterwards befriended. 

Mr. Addiion^ however he hated the men 
then in power, fuffered his friendfhip to prevail 
over hia publick fjpifit, and gave in the Spsdat^r 
fuch praifes of TickelFs poem, that when, 
after having long wifhed to perufc it, I laid 
hold on it at laft, I thought it unequal to the 
}ionours which it had received, and found it 
a piec^ to be approved rather than admired. 
But the hope excited by a work of genius, being 
general and indefinite, is rarely gratified. It 
was read at that time with fo much favotjr, that 
fix editions were fold,. 
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At the amTai of king George he fung 7A^ 
Royal Progrefs ; which being inierted in the 
Spe&atfff is well known, and of which it is 
juft to fay, that it is neither high nor low. 

The poetical incident of moft importance in 
Tickell's life was his publication of the firft 
book of tfie Wtf// as trandated by himfclf, an 
apparent oppofition to Pope's /fww/r, of which 
the firft part made its entrance into the world 
at the fame time. 

Addifon declared tliat the rival vcrfions were 
both good ; but that TickcJl's was the beft that 
ever was made ; and with Addifon the wits, 
his adherents and followers, were certain to 
concur. Pope does not appear to have been 
much difmayed ; " for,*' fays he, ** 1 have 
" Ae town, that is, the mob on my fide.'* But 
he remarks, •• that it is common for the 
" fmallcr party to make up in diligence what 
*^ they want in numbers ; he appeals to tlic 
" people as his proper judges ; and if they are 
** not inclined to condemn him, he is in little 
" care about the high-^yers at Button's. 

Pope did not long think Addifon an impar- 
tial judge ; for he confidered him as the writer 
of TickcU^s veriioD, The reafon^ for Yiv% M- 
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picion I will literally tranlcribe from -Mr 
Spence's CoUcftion. 

** There had been ^ coldncfs (faid MnPope)^ 
** between Mr.Addifon and me for fome time; 
** and we had not been in company togetheft 
/* for a good while, any where but at Button's 
** cofFec-houfe, where I ufed to fee him almoft 
•* every day. — On his meeting me there, one 
** dty in particular, he took me afide, and 
'* faid he Ihould be glad to dine with me, at 
*' fuch a tavern, if I ftaid till thofe people 
*' were gone (Budgell and philips). He went 
** accordingly ; and after dinner Mr. Addifon 
*' faid, * That he had wanted for fomc time to 
•* talk with me ; that his friend Tickell had 
** formerly, whilft at Oxford, tranflated the 
** firft book of the ///W; that he defigned to 
** print it, and had Jefired him to look it over ; 
" that he muft therefore beg thatT wcrald aot 
** defire him to look over my firft book, i>e- 
*' caufe, if he did, it would have the air of 
*' double dealing.' I afliired him that I did not 
** at all take it ill of Mr. Tickell that he was 
** going to publifli his tranflation; that he cer- 
** tainly had as much right to tranflate any aur 
*' thor as myfclf ; and that publilhii^ both was 
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^* entering on a fair ftage. I then added, that 

** I would not dcfirc him to look over my firft 

** book of the Iliad, becaufe he had looked over 

••Mr. Tickeirs; but could wifli to have the 

** benefit of his obfervations on my fecond, 

** which I had then finilhed, and which Mr. 

. " Tickell had hot touched upon. Accordingly 

" I fent him the l^nd book the next morn- 

** ing : and Mr. Addifon a few days after re- 

". turned it, with very high commendations. — 

•*-Soon after it was generally known that Mr. 

•* Xickell was publifliing the firft book of the 

** Iliad, I met Dr. Tf oung in the ftreet ; and, 

•• upon our fiilling into that fubjeft, the Doftor 

" exprefled a great deal of furprize at Tickell's 

" having had fuch a tranflation fo long by him- 

*' He faid, that it was inconceivable to him, 

" and that there muft be fome miftake in the 

" matter ; that each ufed to communicate to 

" the other whatever verfes they wrote, even 

" to the leaft things ; that Tickell could not 

" have been bufied in fo long a work there 

.*• without his knowing fomething of the mat- 

"ter; and that he had never heard a fingle 

" word on it till on this occafion. This fur- 

•*prife of Dr. Young, together with what 
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** Steele has faid againil Tkkell in teiation fo 
** this afiaiT, make it highly probable that there 
** was fome underhand dealing in that bufineft ; 
** and indeed Tickell himfel^ who is a very 
** fair worthy man, has iince^ in a manner, as 
** good as owned it to me. When it was in-* 
** troduced into a converfation between Mr. 
** Tickell and Mr. Pope by a third perTon, 
*' Tickell did not deny it ; which, confidcring 
** his honour and zeal for his departed friend» 
.** was the fame as owning it." 
• Upon thefe fufpicions« with whidi Dr. War- 
burton hints that other circumftances concurred, 
Pope always in his ^rt cf Sinking quotes this 
book as the woric of Addifon* 

To compare the two tranflations would be 
tedious ; the palm is now given univeffally to 
Pope ; but I think the firft lines of Ticbell's 
were rather to be preferred, and Pope feems to 
have fince borrowed fomething from them in 
the correflion of lais own. 

When the Hanover fucceffion was difputed, 
Tickell gave what affiftance his pen would fupply . 
His LeitiT to Avignon ftands high among party- 
poems ; it"«xprefics contempt without coarfe- 
neiy, and -Superiority without infolence. It 
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had the iuccefs which it defervedy being five 
times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addi- 
fon, who when he went into Ireland as fecre- 
tary to the lord Sunderland, took him thither, 
and employed him in publick bufinefs ; ami 
when (1717} afterwards he rofc to be fecretary 
of ftate, made him under-fecretary. Their 
friendlhip feems to have continued without 
abatement ; for when Addifon died, he left 
him the charge of publifhing his works, with 
a folemn recommendation to tlie patronage of 
Craggs. 

To thefe lyprks he prefixed an elegy on the 
author, wjjich could owe none of its beauties 
to the ^ffiftance which might be fufpefted to 
tov^ flrejijgthened or embelliftied his earlier 
compofitions ; but neither he nor Addifon 
^vcr produced nobler lines than are contained 
in the third and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a 
more fublime or more elegant funeral-poem to 
be found in the whole con^pafs of EngUflx li* 
terature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) n^acle fecre- 
tary to tl^c Lord? jullices of Ireland, a place of 
ixtixhpnovf; it} whJcl} he continued u\\ iT^o, 
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when he died on the twenty-third of Aj 
Bath. 

• Of the poems yet unmentioned the lo 
is Kertjington Gardens^ of which the verfific 
is fmooth and elegant ; but the fiftion ui 
f jlly compounded of Grecian Deities and 
thick Fairies. Neither fpecies of thofe 
ploded Beings could have done much; 
when they are brought together, they 
make each other contemptible. To Ti( 
however, cannot be refufed a high place ai 
the minor poets; nor fliould it be forg 
that he was one of the contributors tc 
Spectator. With refpeft to his perfonal ch 
ter, he is faid to have been a man of gay 
verfation, at leaft a temperate lover of win( 
company, and in his domeftick relations i 
out ccnfure. 
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r\F Mr. HAMMOND, though he be 
^ well remembered as a man efteemcd and 
ireffed by the elegant and the great, 1 was at 
rft able to obtain no other memorials than 
ich as are fupplied by a book called Cihbef\ 
ivts of the Poets ; of which I take this oppor- 
nity to teftify that it was not written, nor, 1 
:lieve, ever feen, by either of the Gibbers ; 
It was the work of Robert Shiels, a native of 
otland, a man of very acute underftanding, 
oughwitli little fcholaftick education, who, 
t long after the publication of his work, 
d in London of a confumption. His life 
8 virtuous, and his end was pious. Theo- 
ilus Gibber, theij a prifoner for debt, v.xv- 
^if, as I was told, bis name for ten ^vx\tvt;j.-s 
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The manufcript of Shiels is now in my 
feflion. 

1 have fince found that Mr. Shiels, tho 
he was no negligent enquirer, had been mi 
by falfe accounts ; for he relates that Ja 
Hammond, the author of the Elegies, was 
fon of a Turkey merchant, and^ had ^me o\ 
at the prince of Wales's court, till love g 
lady, whofe. name was Dafhwood, for a ti 
difordered his underftanding. He was un 
tinguifliably amorous, and bis miftrcfc ia 
orably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is true, and part fa 
He was the fecond fon of Anthony Hamipo 
a nan of note among the wits, poets, and j 
lamentary orators, in the beginning of t 
century, \yho was allied to Sir Robert Walp 
by mapying hi3 fjfter*. He was born ab 
1710, and educated at Weftminiler-fcho< 
but it does not appear tji^t he was of any u 
verfity. He \yp ccjperfy to the prince 
Wale?, and feems to have; cpn|e very early ii 

• This account is (lill erroneous. James Hammond o«r 

thor was <f a different family, the fecond fori of Antb 

}i:immorn\, of $omerlham-p\ace, in the county of Jluuting* 

^r^/ SeeGeiit. Mag. V0V.LNVI. \>.1%Q. \« ^ 
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publick notice, and to have been diftlnguifhed 
by thofe whofe friendfhip prejudiced mankind 
at tliat time in favour of the man on whom 
they were beftov^red.; for he was the companion 
of Cobham, Lyttleton, and Chefterfield. He 
is faid to have divided his life between pleafure 
and books ; in his retirement forgetting the 
town, and in his gaiety lofing the ftudent. Of 
his literary hours all the effefts are here ex- 
hibited, of which the Elegies were written 
very early, and the Prologue not long before 
his death. 

In 1 741, he was chofen into parliament 
for Truro in Cornwall, probably one of thofe 
who were ^lefted by the Prince's influence ; 
and died next year in June at Stowe, the fa- 
mous feat of the lord Cobham. His miftrefs 
long outlived him, and in 1779 died un- 
married. The character which her lover be- 
queathed her was, indeed, not likely to attraft 
courtlhip. 

The Elegies were publilhed after his death ; 
ind while the writer's name was remembered 
vith fondnefs, they were read with a refolution 
to admire them. The recommendatory preface 
^h)2e editor, who was then bdicveA^ 2Ltv3L\^ 
E 5 TVs>'N 
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now affimied by Dr. Maty, to be the carl of 
Chefterfield, raifcd ftrong prejudices in their 
favour. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may 
. be reafonably fufpefted that he never read th^ 
poems ; for he profcflcs to value them for a 
very high fpecies of excellence, and rccofl*' 
mends them as the genuine efFufions of tb^ 
mind, which exprefles a real paffion in tb^ 
language of nature. But the truth is, thefi? 
elegies have neither p^on, nature, nor man- 
ners. Where there is fiftion, there is no paf-* 
Hon ; he that defcribes himfelf as a Ihephcrd, 
and his Neaera or Delia, as a fhepherdefs, and 
talks of goats and lambs, feels no paffion. He 
that courts his^^^jmiftrefs with Roman imagery 
deferves to lofe her ; iot fhe may with good 
reafon fafpeft his finccrity. Hammond has 
few fcntiments drawn from nature, and few 
images from modern life. He produces nothing 
but frigid pedantry. It would be hard to find 
in all his produftions three llanzas that deferve 
to be remembered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with ^ 
dyir g ; and what then ftiall follow ? 
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Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corfe attend ; 

With eyes averted light the folemn pyre, 
Till all around the doleful flames afcend. 

Then, flowly finking, by degrees expire? 

To footh the hovering foul be thine the care. 
With plaintive gries to lead the mournful band. 

In fable weeds the golden vafe to bear. 
And cull my aihes with thy trembling hand : 

Panchaia's odours be their coftly feaft, 
And all the pride of Afia's fragrant year. 

Give them the treafures of the fartheft Eaft, 
And, what is ftili more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph who 
rejefted a fwain of fo httle meaning. 

His vcrfes are not rugged, but they have no 
fweetnefs ; they never glide in a ftream of me- 
lody. Why Hammond or other writers have 
thought the quatrain of ten fyllables elegiac, it 
is difficult to tell. The charafter of the Elegy 
is gentlencfs and tenuity ; but this ftanza has 
been pronounced by Dryden, whofe knowlege 
of Englilh metre was not inconfiderablc, to be 
the mofl magnificent of all the mcafures which 
our language affords. ^ 

Ea i^OME-^. 
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OF Mr. SOMERVILE^s life I am not 
able to fay any thing that can fatisfy 
curiofity. 

He was a gentleman whofe cftate was in 
Warwickfhire ; his houfc, where he was bom 
in 1692, is Called Edfton, a feat inherited from 
a long line of anceftors ; for he was faid to be 
of the firft family in his county. He tells of 
himfelf, that he was born near the Avon's 
banks. He was bred at Winchefter-fchool, 
and was clefted fellow of New College. It 
does not appear that in the places of his educa- 
tion, he exhibited any uncommon proofs of 
genius or literature. His powers were firft dif- 
pla^^ed in the country, where he was diftin- 
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guiihed as a poet, a gentleman , and a fkilful 
and ufeful juftice of the Peace. 

Of the clofe of his life, thofe whom his 
poems have delighted will read with pain the 
following account, copied from the Letters of 
his friend Shenftone, by whom he was too 
much rcfembled. 

" — Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I 
** did not imagine I could have been fo forry 
" as I find myfelf on this occafion. — Sublatum 
" quarimus. I can now excufe all his foibles ; 
** impute them to age, and to diftrefs of cir- 
** cumftances ; the laft of thefe confiderations 
"wrings my very foul to think on. For a 
** man of high fpirit, confcious of having (at 
" leaft in one produftion) generally pleafed the 
^* world, to be plagued and threatened by 
" wretches that are low in every fenfe ; to be 
" forced to drink himfelf into pains of the 
" body, in order to get rid of the pains of the 
" mind, is a mifery.'* — He died July 19, 1742, 
and was buried at Wotton, near Henley on 
Arden. 

His diftrefles need not be much pitied : his 
cftate is faid to be fifteen hundred a year, which 
fy^Js death has devolved to lord SomeiN\\^ ol 
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Scotland. His mother indeed, who lived till 
ninety, had a jointure of fix hundred. 

It is with regret that I find myfelf not better 
enabled to exhibit memorials of a writer, who 
;^t leaft muft be allowed to have fet a good ex- 
ample to men of his own clafs, by devoting 
part of his time to elegant knowlege ; and 
who has (hewn, by the fubjeds which his 
poetry has adorned, that it is prafticable to 
be at once a ikilful fportfman and a man ol 
letters. 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetry; 
and though perhaps he has not in any reached 
fuch excellence as to raife much envy, it may 
commonly be faid at leaft that " he writes very 
" well for a gentleman." His ferious pieces 
are fome times elevated, and his trifles are 
fometimcs elegant. In his verfes to Addifon, 
the couplet which mentions Clio is written 
with tlie moft exquifite delicacy of praife; it 
exhibits one of thofe happy ftrokes tliat ane 
feldom attained. In his Odes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines; but in the fecond 
Ode he fhews that he knew little of his hero, 
when he talks of his private virtues. Hia 
fubjc&s arc commorvlY tuoXx ^"^ \tQ^^^ uc 
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great depth of thought or energy of cxpreflion. 
His Fables are . generally ftale, and therefore 
excite no curiofity. Of his favourite, 7hc 
Tw9 Springs^ the fiftion is unnatural, and the 
moral inconfequential. In his Tales there is 
too much coarfenefs, with too little care of 
language, and not fufEcient rapidity of nar- 
ration. 

His great work Is his Chace^ which he un- 
dertook in his maturer age, when his ear 
was improved to the approbation of blank 
Terfe, of which however his two firft lines 
give a bad fpecimen. To this poem praifc 
cannot be totally denied. - He is allowed by 
fportfmen to write with great intelligence of 
his fubjeft, which is the firft requifite to ex- 
cellence ; and though it is impoffible to intereft 
the common readers of verfe in the dangers 
or pleafures of the chace, he has done all 
that tranfition and variety could eafily effeft ; 
and has with great propriety enlarged his 
plan by the modes of hunting ufed in other 
countries. 

With ftill lefs judgement did he chufe blank 
verfe as the vehicle of Rural Sports. If blank 
verfe he not tumid ijnd gorgeous; it is civj^Viid 
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profe ; and familiar images in laboure 
guagc have nothing to recommend thei 
abfurd novelty, which, wanting the attra» 
of Nature, cannot pleafe long. One t 
Icnce of the SpUndid Shiilhg is, that it is 1 
3)ifguifc can gratify no longer than it 
ceives. 
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IT has been obfcrved in all ages, that the 
advantages of nature or of fortune have 
contributed very little to the promotion of 
happinefs ; and that thofe whom the fplendour 
of their rank, or the extent of their capacity, 
have placed upoi> the fummit of human life, 
have not often given any juft occafion to envy 
in thofe who look yp to them from a lower 
ftation : whether it be that apparent fuperiority 
incites great dcfigns, and great defigns are na- 
turally liable to fatal mifcarriages ; or that the 
general lot of mankind is mifery, and the mif- 
fortunes of thofe, whofc eminence drew upon 
them an univerf^l attention, have been morp 
carefully recorded, becaufe they were more 
S^^rsj}/^ pbfcrved, and h^v? in icaVvVj \i^tw 
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only more confpicuous than thofe of other 

not more frequent, or more fevere. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinf 
and adventitious, and therefore eafily feparah 
from tliofe by whom they are poflcfled, Ihoul 
very often flatter the mind witli expeftatior 
of felicity which they cannot give, raifcs n 
aftonifliment; but it feems rational to hope 
that intelleftual greatnefs ftiould produce bette 
efFefts ; that minds qualified for great attain 
ments fhould firft endeavour their own benefit 
and that they, who are moft able to teach other: 
the way to happinefs, fliould with moft cer- 
tainty follow it themfelves. 

But this expeftation, however plaufible, haj 
been very frequently difappointed. The heroes 
of literary as well as civil hiftory have been 
very often no lefs remarkable for what they 
have fuffered, than for what they have at- 
chieved ; and volumes have been written only 
to enumerate the miferies of the learned, and 
relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 
To thefe mournful narratives, I am about 
to add the Life of Richard Savage, a man 
whofe writings entitle him to an eminent rank 
in the ciafles of learumg, ?iiid ^\vol^ \sv\%S.^\- 
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tunes claim a degree of compaffion, not always 
due to the unhappy, as they were often the 
confequences of the crimes of others, rather 
than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countefs of Mac- 
clesfield, having lived fome time upon very 
uncafy terms with her hufband, thought a 
public confciEon of adultery the moft obvious 
and expeditious method of obtaining her li- 
berty ; and therefore declared, that the child, 
with which fhe was then great, was begotten 
by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be ima- 
gined, made her hufband no lefs defirous of 
a reparation than herfelf, and he profecuted 
his defign in the moft effcftual manner ; for he 
applied not to the ecclefiaftical courts for a di- 
vorce, but to tlie parliament for an ad, by 
which his marriage might be diflblved, the 
nuptial contraft annulled, and the childiren of 
his wife illegitimated. This aft, after the 
ufual deliberation, he obtained, though without 
the approbation of fome, who confidered mar- 
riage as an affair only cognizable by ecclefiafti- 
cal judges * ; and on March 3d was feparatcd 

from 
/ This year was made remarkable by thq diSdviiioti ol ^ 
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from his wife, whofe fortune, which was vei 
great, was repaid her, and who having, as w< 
as her hufband, the liberty pf making anoth 
choice, was in a fliort time married to Cploii 
Brett. 

While the earl of Macclesfield was profecu 
ing this affair, his wife was, on the loth < 
January 1697-8, delivered of a fon; and tl 
EarJ Rivers, by appearing to cqnfider him ; 
his own, left none any reafon to doubt of tl 
fincerity of her declaratioji ; fpr he was his goc 
father, ai|d gavp him his own name, whic 
was by his dircftiqn inferted in the regifter < 
St. Andrew's parifli in Holbo^n, but unforti 
natcly left him to the care of his mother, whon 
as Ihe was now fet free from her hulband, h 
probably imagined |ikely tp treat with gre« 

marriage fplemnized ii; the face pf the church. Salmon 
Review. 

The following protcft is regiftered in the books of the Hou 
of Lords. 

Piflentient. 

Becaufe that we conceive that t\)\s is the firft bill of th 

ijaturc that hath palfed, where there was not a divorce firft ol 

tained in the Spiritual Court ; which we look upon as an i 

pf ecedent^ and may be of dangerous confequence in the future. 

Halifax, ^^otwi.^Tx't.* 
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tenderncfs the child that had contributed to fo 
pleafing an event. It is not indeed eafy to dif* 
cover what motives could be found to over-ba- 
lance that natural afFeftion of a parent, or 
what intereft could be promoted by negleft or 
cruelty. The dread of Ihame or of poverty, 
by which fome wretches have been incited to 
abandon or to murder their children, cannot 
be fuppofed to have afFefted a woman who had 
proclaimed her crimes and folicited reproach, 
and on whom the clemency of the legiflature 
had undefervedly bellowed a fortune, which 
would have been very little diminifhed by the 
expences which the care of her child could 
have brought upon her. It was therefore not 
likely that (he would be wicked without temp-, 
tation ; that fhe would look upon her fon from 
his birth with a kind of refentment and abhor- 
rence; and, inftead of fupporting, affifting^ 
and defending him, delight to fee him ftrug- 
lingvrith mifery, or that ihe would take every 
opportunity of aggravating his misfortunes, and 
obftrufting his refources, and with an impla- 
cable and reftlefs cruelty continue her perfccu-. 
tion from the firft hour of his life to the laft, 
yoz. JV. F ^>aX 
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But whatever were ber m6trves> no foon 
was her fon born, than fhe difcovered a refol 
tion ot* difowning him ; and in a very fli( 
tkne removed him from her fight, by comm 
ting him to the care of a poor woman, whc 
fhe direded to educate him as her own, a 
injoined never to inform him of his true { 
rents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richa 
Savage* Bom with a legal claim to hono 
and to affluence, he was in two montlis illegi 
mated by the parliament, and difowned by I 
mother, doomed to poverty and obfcufil 
and launched upon the ocean of life, only tl 
he might be Swallowed by its quickfands, 
dafhed upon its rocks* 

His mother could not indeedinfef): oAers wi 
the fame cruelty. As it was impo£ble to avo 
the inquiries which tlic curiofity or tendernc 
of her relations madis after her child, (he w 
obliged to give fome account of the meaAii 
flie had taken ; and her Mother, the Ia< 
Mafon, whether in approbation of her defig 
or to prevent more criminal contrivances, ei 
gaged to tranfaft with the nuife, to pay her fi 
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her care, and to fuperintend die education of 
the child. 

In this charitable office fhe was affifled by his 
godmother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while flie lived, 
always looked upon him with that tendernefs 
which tlie barbarity of his mother made pecu- 
liarly ncceflary , but her death, which hap- 
pened in his tenth year, was another of the 
misfortunes of his childhood ; for though (ha 
kindly endeavoured to alleviate his lofs by 9 
legacy of three hundred pounds ; yet, as he had 
none to profecute his claim, to fhelter him 
from oppreffion, or call-in law to the afliftance 
of juftice, her will was eluded by the exe- 
cutors, and no part of the money was ever 
paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. 
The Lady Mafon ftill continued her care, 
and.direfted him to be placed at a fmall gram- 
Jnar-fchool near St. Alban's, where he wrs 
called by the name of bis nurfe, without 
the Icaft intimation that he had a claim tP any 
other. 

Here he was initiated in literatpre, and 
pafled through feveral of the claflif , with what 
f'ipj'dky or with what applauic carvnot wov? \i^ 
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known. As he always fpoke ^ith refpeft 
his mafter, it is probable that the mean ran 
in which he then appeared, did not hinder I 
genius from being diftinguifhed, or his induft 
from being rewarded ; and if in fo low a lb 
he obtained diftinftion and rewards, it is n 
likely that they were gained but by genius a] 
induftry. 

It is very reafonable to conjefture, that 1 
application was equal to his abilities, becat 
his improvement was riiorc than proportion 
to the opportunities which he enjoyed ; n 
can it be doubted, that if his earlieft produ 
tions had been preferved, like thofe of happ 
ftudents, we might in fome have found vig 
rous fallies of that fprightly humour whi 
-diftinguifties The Juthdr to be let, and in oth( 
ftrong touches of that imagination whi 
painted the folemn fcenes oiThe Wanderer. 

While he was thus cultivating his genii 
his father the Earl of Rivers was feized witl 
diftemper, which in a (hort time put an end 
his life*. He had frequently inquired afi 
his fon, and had sllways been amufed wi 

♦ Ho died iS A»iL» "1":^^* "^ 
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fallacious and evafive anfwers ; but, being now 
in his own opinion on his death-bed, he 
thought it his duty to provide for him among 
his other natural children, and therefore de- 
manded a pofitive account of him, with an im- 
portunity not to be diverted or denied. His 
mother, who could no longer refufe an anfwcr, 
determined at lead to give fuch as Ihould cut 
him off for ever from that happinefs which 
competence affords, and therefore. declared that 
he was dead ; which is perhaps the firft inftance 
of a lye invented by a* mother to deprive her 
fonof a provifipn which was defigned him by 
another, and which ftre could not expcft her- 
felf, though he Ihould lofe it.. 

This was therefore an aft of wickedne/s 
which could not be defeated, becaufe it could 
not be fufpefted ; the Earl did not imagine 
there could exift in a human form a mother 
that would ruin her fon without enriching her- 
fclf, and therefore beftqwed upon fome other 
perfon fix thoufand pounds, which he had. in 
his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The fame cruelty which incited his motlier 
to intercept this provifion which had been in- 
tended hjoj, prompted her in a.lWoil Utcvt to 
F 3 ^v\cAJa^^ 
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another projeft, a projeft worthy of fuch adil- 
pofition. She endeavoured to rid herfelf from 
the danger of being at any time made known 
to him, by fending him fccretly to the Ameri- 
can plantations *. 

By whofe kindnefs this fcheme was conntcf- 
afted, or by whofe interpofition fhc was induced 
to lay afide her defign, I know not ; it is not 
improbable that the Lady Mafon might per- 
fuade or compel her to defift, or perhaps (he 
could not cafily find accomplices wicked 
>riough to concur in fp cruel an aftion ; for it 
may be conceived, that thofe who had by a 
Jong gradation of guilt hardened their hearts 
againft the fenfe of eomn^on wicked nefs, wouH 
yet be ihocked at the defign of a motlier to ex- 
pofc her fon to flavery and want, to expofc 
him without intereft, and without provoca- 
tion ; and Savage might on this occaiion find 
proteilors and advocates among thofe who had 
lohg traded in crimes, and whom compaffion 
had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from 
banilhihghim into another country, Ihe forme4 

.# Satlise't Pre&ce to his Mifcellaoy. 
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JTooti after a (cheme for burying il)im in poverty^ 
^nd -obfcurity in his own ; and that his ftation 
of life, if not the place of his refidence, might 
keep him for ever at a dillance from her, fhe 
ordered him to be placed with a ilioc-maker in 
Holborn, that, after .the ufual time of trials 
he might become his apprentice *. 

It is generally reported, that this projeft was 
for ibme time fucccfsful, and that Savage was 
employed at the awl longer than he was willing 
to confefs ; nor was it perhaps any great ad- 
vantage to him, that an unexpefted difcovery 
determined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurfe, who had always 
treated him as her own fon,died ; and it was natural 
for him to take care of tliofe efFefts which by 
her death were, as he imagined, become his 
own : he therefore went to her houfe, opened 
.her boxes, and examined her papers, among 
which he found fome letters written to her 
by the Lady Mafon, which informed him of 
his birth, and tlie reafons for which it was 
concealed. 

* Savage's Preface to his MifccHany. 

F 4 He 
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He was no longer fatisfied with the c 
mcnt which had been allotted him, but 
he had a right to Ihare the affluence of 
ther ; and therefore without fcruple ap 
her as her fon, and made ufe of ever 
awaken her tcndernefs, and attraft her 
But neither his letters, nor the inter 
of thoft friends which his merit or his 
procured him, made any impreffion u 
mind. .She ftill refolved to negleft, 
flie could no longer difown him. 
\ It was to no purpofe that he freque 
licited her to admit him to fee her ; ftie 
him with the moll vigilant precauti( 
ordered him to be excluded from hei 
by whomfoever he might be introduc 
what reafon foever he might give fo 
ing it. 

Savage was at the fame time fo toucl: 
the difcoyery of his real mother, thai 
his frequent praftice to walk in the dar 
ings * for feveral hours before her d 
hopes of feeing her as fhe might come 

♦ See the Plain Dealer. 
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dent to the window, or crofs her apartment 
with a candle in her hand. 

But all his affiduity and tchderncfs were 
without efFeft, for he could neither foften her 
heart, nor open her hand, and was reduced to 
the utmoft miferies of want, while he was en- 
deavouring to awaken the afFeftion of a mo- 
ther. He was therefore obliged to feek fome 
other means of fupport ; and, having no pro^ 
feffion, became by neceffity an author. 

At this time the attention of the literary 
world was engrofled by the Bangorian contro- 
verfy, which filled the prefs with pamphlets, 
and the cofFee-houfes with difputants. Of this 
^ubjeft, as moft popular, he made choice for 
his firft attempt, and, Without any other know- 
ledge of the queftion than he had cafually col- 
leSed from converfation, publifhcd a poem 
againftthe Bifhop*. 

What was the fuccefs or merit of this per- 
formance, I know not; it was probably loft 
among the innumerable pamphlets to which 
that difpute gave occafion. Mr. Savage was 
himfelf in a little time aihamed of it, and en- 

,* It was catted '^ T/ie Battle of th^PampUelsr U. 
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deavoured to fupprefs it, by deftroying all tl 
copies tliat he could collect. 

He then at:empted a more gainful kind < 
writing *, and in his eighteenth year (^ered ' 
the ftage a comedy borrowed from a Spani 
plot, which was refufed by the players, ai 
was therefore given by him to Mr. Bulloc 
who, having more intereft, made fome dig 
alterations, and brought it upon the {lag 
under the title of f Woman's a Riddle, b 
allowed the unhappy author no part of ti 
profit. 

Not difcouraged however at his repulfe, ] 
wrote two years afterwards Love in a Vei 
another comedy, borrowed likewife from tl 
Spanilh, but with little better fuccefs than b 
fore : though it was received and aded, yet it a 
peared fo late in the year, that tlie author ol 
tained no otlicr advantage from it than tl 
acquaintance of Sir Richaid Steele, and hA 
Wilks, by whom he was pitied^ careffed, ai 
jelieved. 

♦ Jacob's Lives of the Dramatick Poets. Dr. J. 
f This play was printed firft in 8voj ami afterwards 
j2roo, the fifth edition. Dr. J. 
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" Sir Richard Stcck, having declared in his fa- 
Vour with all the ardoar of benevolence which 
cohftitutcd his cbaraftcr, promoted his intercft 
with the ntmoft zeal, related his misfortunes, 
applauded his merit, took all the opportuni- ' 
tics of recommending him, and ailerted, tliat 
"the inhumanity of his mother had given 
'* him a right to find every good man his fa- 
"thcr*." 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his ac- 
qaaintancc only, but to his confidence, of 
which he fometimcs related an iiiftance too ex- 
traordinary to be omitted, as it affords a very 
jnft idea of his patron's charafter. 

He was once dcfired by Sir Kichard, with an 
air of the utmoft importance, to come very 
early to his houfc tlie next morning. Mr. 
Savage came as he had promifed, found the 
chariot at the door, and Sir Richard waiting 
ferhifti, and ready to go out. What was in- 
tended, and whither th&f Were to go, Savage 
could not conjefturc, and was hot willing to 
enquire ; but immedrately fcated himielf with 
Sir Richard. The coachman was ordered to 

"^ Plsda Pealer. 
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drive, and they hurried with the utmoft ex- 
pedition to Hyde-Park Corner, where thejr 
flopped at a petty tavern, and retired to a pri- 
vate room. Sir Richard then informed him, 
■that he intended to pviblifh a pamphlet, and 
that he had defired him to come thither that he 
might write for him. He foon fat down to tlic 
work. Sir Richard diftated, and Savage wrote, 

till the dinner that had been ordered was put ^ 

■» 

upon the table. Savage was furprized at the ^ 
meannefs of tlie entertainment, and after fomc * 
Jtiefitation ventured to a& for wine, which Sir * 
Richardy not without reluftance, ordered to be 
brought. They then finifhed their dinner, 
and proceeded in their pamphlet, which they 
concluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his talk over, and' 
. expefted that Sir Richard would call for the 
reckoning and return home : but his expefta*^ 
tions deceived him, for Sir Richard told him, 
that he was without money, and that the 
pamphlet muft be fold before the dinner could 
be paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged 
^ to go and offer their new produftion to faie 
for two guineas, which with fome difficulty he 
obtained. Sir Ri^Uatd t3a.%w returned home, 
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g retired that day only to avoid his credi- 
and compofed the pamphlet only to dif- 
) his reckoning. 

. Savage related anotlier faft equally un- 
on, v^rhich, though it has no relation to 
e, ought to be preferved. Sir Richard 

having one day invited to his houfe a 
number of perfons of the firft quality, 
rere furprifed at the number of liveries 

furrounded the table ; and after dinner, 
wine and mirth had fet them free from 
bfervation of a rigid ceremony, one of 
enquired of Sir Richard, how fuch an 
Gve train of domeftics could be confiftent 
his fortune. Sir Richard very frankly 
fed, that they were fellows of whom he 

very willingly be rid. And being then 

why he did not difcharge them, declared 
hey were bailiffs, who had introduced 
elves with an execution, and whom, 
he could not fend them away, he had 
ht it convenient to embellifli with liveries, 
:hey might do him credit while they 

1 friends were diverted with the expedient, 
spaying the debt difcharged tVitw ^XXrxv- 
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dance, having obliged Sir Richard to prorai^ 
that th(?y Ihould never again find hiiu graced 
with a retinue of the fame kind. 

Under fuch a tutof, Mr. Savage was not 
likely to learn prudence or frugality : and per- 
haps many of the misfortunes which the wan^ 
of thofe virtues brought upon hhn in the fol' 
lowing parts of his life, might be jullly imputeii 
to fo unimproving an example* 

Nor did the kindnefs of Sir Richard end \i\ 
common favours. He propofed to have eftab- 
lifhed him in fome fettled fcheme of life, and 
to have contracted a kind of alliance with him 9 
by marrying h;m to a natural daughter, on 
whom he intended tobefiowa thoufand pounds « 
But though he was always lavifh of future 
bounties^ he conducted l\is affairs in fuch a 
manner, that he was very feldom able to keep 
his promifes, or execute his own intentions : 
and, as he was never able to ralfe the fum 
w^hichhe had offered, the marriage was delayed. 
In the mean time he was officioufly informed, 
that Mr. Savage had ridiculed him i by which 
he was fo much exalperated, that he withdrew 
the allowance which he had paid him, and 
never afterwards admitted \\\tci 1qi\u% \\^>xS^. * 
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It IS not indeed unlikely that Savage might 
by his imprudence expofe himfelf to the malice 
of a tale-hearer ; for his pxtron had m^ny fol* 
liesy which, as his difcernment eaiily difco- 
Tered, his imagination might fometimes incite 
him to mention too ludicroofly. A little 
knowledge of the world is fufficient to difcover 
that fuch weakiiefs is very common, and that 
there are few who do not fometimes, in the 
wantonnefs of thouglrtlcfs mirth, or the heat 
of traiifient refentmeat, fpeak of their friends 
and benefaftors with levity and contempt, 
tboQgli in tlieir cooler moments they want nei-r 
ther fenfe of their kindnefs, nor reverence 
for their virtue. The fault therefore of Mr» 
Savage was rather negligence than ingratitude ; 
but Sir Richard muft: likewife be acquitted 
of feverity, for who is there that can pa- 
tietitly bear contempt from one whom he has 
relieved and fupported, whofe eflablifliment he 
has laboured, and whofe intereft he has pro^ 
moted } 

He was now again abandoned to fortune 
without any other friend than Mr. Wilks ; a 
inan, who,, wliatever were his abilities or fkill 
^ an a£to£, defcrvts stt leaft to be ttmcti^t^^^ 
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for his virtues *, which are not often to be 
found ia the worlds and perhaps lefs ofteii 
in his profcffion than in others. To be hu-? 
mane, generous, and candid, is a very high 
degree of merit in any cafe ; but thofe qualities 
deferve Hill greater praife when they are found 

* As it is a lofs to mankind when any gooil a<*Hon is forgot- 
ten, 1 fhall infcrt another inftance of Mr. Wilks's generofity, 
very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dub- 
lin, being liindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from 
engaging in orders, for which his friends defigned him, left his 
own country, and came to London in quell of employment, 
but found his folicitations fruitlefs, and his neceffities every day 
more preffing. In this diftrefs he wrote a tragedy, and offered 
it to the players, by whom it was rejedled. Thus were his 
laft hopes defeated, and he had no other profpe^ than of the 
moft deplorable poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his per- 
formance, though not perfcft, at leaft worthy of fome reward, 
and^therefore offered him a benefit. This favour he improved 
with fo much diligence, that the houfe offered him a confider* 
able fum, with which he went to Leyden, applied himfelf to 
the ftudy of phyfick, and profecuted his defign with fo much 
diligence and fuccefs, that when Dr. Boerhaave was defiredbythe 
Czarina to recommend proper perfons to introduce into Raffia 
the pradtice and ftudy of phyfic. Dr. Smith was one of thofe 
whom he feledled. He had* a confiderable penfion fettled oa 
him at his arrival, and was one of the chief phyficians at the 
Ruffian court. Dr. J. 

A Letter from Dr. Smith in Ruffia to Mr. Wilks, is printed ia 
C/iefiKood'sHiftory of the Stage, K. 

\\ 
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in that condition, which makes ahiioft 
every other man, for whatever reafon, con- 
temptuous, infolcnt, petulant, feliifh, and 
brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks \yas one of thofe to whom 
calamity feldom complained without relief, he 
naturally took an unfortunate wit into his pro- 
teftion, and not only affifted him in any cafual 
diftrcffes, buf continued an equal and fteady 
kindnefs to the time of his death. 

By his interpoiition Mr. Savage once ob- 
tained from his mother * fifty .pounds, and a 
promife of one htmdred^and jfifty.more; but it 
was the fate of this unhappy man, that few 
promifes of any advantage to him were per- 
. formed. His mother was^ infeftcd among 
others with the general madncfs of the South 
Sea traffic ; and, having been disappointed in 
hcrexpeftations, refufed to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the profpeft of fudden afHuence 
prompted her tp promife. 
Being thus obliged to depend upon the friend- 
. fbip of Mr. Wilks, he was confequently an 
affidnous frequenter of the theatres ; and in a 

■ • Thb I write upon the credit of the author of his Ufc, \v\\\d\ 
wafputikbed My 27* 2>r. /. 
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fhort time the amufements of the flagc too 
fuch poffcffipn ©f his mind, that he never wa 
abfenl from a play in: feveral years. 

This conftant attendance naturally procurP« 
him the acquaintance of the players, and 
among others, of Mrs.. Oldfield, who waj |i 
much pleafed with h\9 convecfationft aiv 
touched with his misfortunes^ that fhc allQW« 
him a fettled pcnfion of fifty pottiKk a |C«M 
which was during her life regularly paid.. 

That this aft of generoiity may rec^ire ii 
due praife, and that the good aft ions of Mrs 
Oldfield may not be fullied by her gencr 
charafter, it is proper to mention that N4r. & 
vage often declared in the ftrongeft terms, th 
he never faw her alone, or in any other .{da< 
than behind the fcenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to fliew hip gr 
titude in the moft decent manner, by wearii 
mourning as for a mother ; but did not eel 
brate her in elegies*, becai^fe he knew tl 
too great profufion of praife would only b^ 
revived thofe faults which his natural equi 

* ChetwooJ, however, has printeil a poem en her d« 
tvhich he afcribes to Mr. S^^vage. See Hiftory of the 5j(? 
p. 106. £. 
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did ilot allow him to think Icfs, bccaufc they 
were committed by one who favoured him ; 
but of which, though bis virtue would not en- 
deavour to palliate them, his gratitude would 
QDt foffer him to prolong the memory or dit« 
hk the cenfure. 

In his WtMidfyer he has indeed taken an op- 
portunity of mentioning her ; but celebrates 
kcr not for her virtue, bqt her beauty, an ex- 
cellence which none ever denied her : this is 
4c only encomium with which he has re- 
warded her liberality, and perhaps he has even 
in this b^cn too laviifa of his praife. He feems 
to have thought, that never to mention his 
l^enefadrefs would have an appearance of in- 
gratitude, though to have dedicated any parti* 
colar performance to her memory would have 
only betrayed an officious partiality, that, 
without exalting her chara&er, would have 
4epreiled his own. 

He had fometimes, by the kindnefs of Mr, 
Wilbi the advantage of a benefit, on which 
occafions he often received uncommon marks 
of regard and compaffion ; and was once told 
i>y the Duke of Dorfet, that it was juft to coiv- 
Her him ds Ma injured nobleman, and tJaaCt \tv 
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his opinion the nobility ought to think theiti- 
felves obliged, without folicitation, to take 
every opportunity of fupporting him by their 
countenance and patronage. But he had ge- 
nerally the mortification to hear that the whole 
intereft of his mother was employed to fruftrate 
his applicatrohs, arid that Ihe never left any 
expedient untried, by which he might be cut 
6fFfrom the poffibility of fupporting life. The 
fame difpofition fhe endeavoured to diffufe 
among all thofe over whom nature or fortune 
gave her any influence, and indeed fucccedcd 
too well in her defign ; but could not always 
propagate her effrontery with her cruelty, for 
fome of thofe, whom (he incited againft him, 
wereafhamed of their own conduft, and boafted 
of that relief which they never gave him. 

In this cenfure I do not indifcriminately in- 
volve all his relations ; for he has mentioned 
with gratitude the humanity of one Lady* 
whofe name I arii now unable to recoUeft, and 
to whom therefore I cannot pay the praifes 
which fhe deferves for having afted well in 
oppofition to influence, precept, and example 

The punifliment which our laws inflift upor 
tliofe parents who lUMid^t \\\€vx\tvl^w\s.v5.^^^ 
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, nor has its juftice ever been conteftcd ; 
iheydsferve death who dcftroy a child 
►irth, what pains can be fevere enough 
• who forbears to deftroy him only to 
[harper miferies upon him ; who pro- 
lis life only to make him miferable ; 
3 expofes him, without care andwitliout 
) tlie malice of oppreffion, the caprices,, 
ice, and the temptations of poverty ; 
joices to fee him overwhelmed witli ca- 
; ; and, when his own induftry, or tlie 
of others, has enabled him to rife for a 
irae above his miferies, plunges him 
ito his former diftrefs ? 
kindnefs of his friends not affording 
y conftant fupply, and the profpeft ot 
ng his fortune by enlarging his ac- 
ice neceflarily leading him to places of 
, he found it neceflary to * endeavour 
ore at draraatick poetry, for which he 
w better qualified by a more extenfive 
Ige, and longer obfervation. Bi^t hav- 
n unfuccefsful in. comedy, thougl^ rar 
want of opportunities than genius, he 

♦ In I723» 

G 3 TtfoVNtd 
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rcfolved now tb try whether he Ihould xotht 
iAott fortunate in ejchibiting a tragedy. 

The ftory which he chofc for the ftbjeft 
'was that of Sir Thomas OTcrbury, a ftorj 
well adkpted to the ftage, though pcrhipk ho 
fer enough removed from the prelfcnt age, tt 
Sidmit propcrjy the fiftions lieceflary to com- 
plete the plan : for riie riiind, which naturall] 
loves truth, is always moft offended with th( 
violation of thofe truths of which we arc mof 
certain ; and we of conrfe conceive thofe feS' 
moft certain, vrhich approticli i^eareft to o^ 
own time. 

Out of this ftory be formed a ttagedy, which 
if the circ\nnftanccs in which he wrote it b 
cOnfidcrcd, will aiFord at once ah uncoTnmo 
proof of ftreng'th of genius, and evennefs < 
mind, of a ferehity not tq be raffled, and a 
im^inatiori not to be fupprcflcd. . 

During a confidcrabte part of the time i 
which he was emplp^ed upbn this pcrformanc 
he was without Icwdglhg and often withput toca 
nor had he any other conveniences for ftui 
than the iield$ or the ftrcets allowed hin 
there he ufed to walk and form his fpeechc 
gnd afterwards ftep into a ftvo^^ b^^for a ft 
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inoments the ufe of the pea and ink» and write 
dowji what he bad compofed, upon paper which 
he bad picked up by accident. 

If the perfornaance of a writer thus diftreflcd 
is not perfeft, its faults ought furely to be im- 
fttted to a caufe very different from want of 
genius, and mull ratlier excite pity than pro- 
"voke cenfure- 

But when under thefe difcouragenacnts tlie 
tragedy was finilhed, tliere yet remained tlic 
hbour of introducing it on the ftage, an un- 
tlertaking, which, to an ingenuous mind, was 
m a very high degree vexatious and difgufting ; 
for, having little intereft or reputation, he was 
obliged to fubmit himfelf wholly to the players, 
and admit, with whatever rcluftance, the emen- 
dations of Mr. Cibber, which he always confi- 
^red as tlie difgrace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critick 
<ifa very different clafs, from whofe friendfhip 
he received great affiftance on many occafions, 
<ind whom he never mentioned but with the 
vtmoft tendernefs and regards He had been 
for fome time diftinguifhed by him with very 
particular kindnefs, and on this occafion it was 
ttitBraJ to apply to him as in a\X\llOt oi ^t\ 
G 4 t^Vio- 
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cftablifhed charaftcr. He therefore fcnt 
this tragedy to him, with a Ihort copy of 
vcrfcs ♦, in which he defired his correSion. 
Mr, Hill, whofe humanity and politenefs are 
generally known, readily complied with his rc- 
queft ; but as he is remarkable for fingularity 
of fentiment, and bold experiments in language, 
Mr. Savage did not think his play much im-^ 
proved by his innovation, and bad even at that 
time the courage to rejeft fcvcral paflages which 
he could not approve ; and, what is ftill more 
laudable, Mr. Hill had the gencrofity not to 
rcfent the negleft of his alterations, but wrote 
the prologue and epilogue, in which he touches 
on the circumftances of the author with great 
tcnderncfs. 

After all thefe obftruftions and compliances, 
he was only able to bring his play upon 
the ft^ge in the fummcr, when the chief aftors 
had retired, and the reft were in pofleflion of 
the houfe for their own advantage. Among 
thefe, Mr. Savage was admitted to play the part 
of Sir Thomas Overburyt, by which he gained 

* They ore printed in the prefent Collcaioii. 

f It was aaed only three nights, the firft was on June it 
1723. Wl\cn llie lK)ufe opened for the winter feafoii it was 
•nee vorc jicrfonpsd, for the author's benefit, Odl 2. E. 

nq 
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no great reputation, the theatre being a province 
for which nature feemed not to have defigncd 
him ; for neither his voice, look, nor gefture, 
were fuch as were expefted on the ftage ; and 
he was fo much afhamed of having been re- 
duced to appear as a player, that he always 
blotted out his name from the lift, when a 
copy of his tragedy was to be fhown to his 
• friends. . 

In the publication of his performance he was 
more fuccefsful, for the rays of gienius that 
glimmered in it, that glimmered through all 
the mifts which poverty and Gibber had been 
able to fpread over it, procured him the notice 
and efteem of many perfons eminent for their 
rank, their virtue and their wit. * ' 

Of this play, aftcd, printed, and dedicated, 
the accumulated profits arofe to an hundred 
pounds, which he thought at that time a very 
large fum, having been never mafter of fo 
much before. 

In the dedication*, for which he received 
ten guineas, there is nothing remarlj^ablc. llic 
Preface contains a very liberal encomium on 

,• To Herbert Tryft, £fq. oJT Hercfordihire. Dr. J. 

the 
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the blooming excellence of Mr. TheoplMk 
dibber, which Mr. Savige could not in tl 
latter part of his life fee his fritods abovnt 1 
read vrithout fnatching the play out of Ac 
hands. The genferofitjr of Mn Hill did noter 
-on this occafioD ; for afterwards, wbea M 
J5av2^'s nfeceffities returned, he encouraged 
fubfcri prion to a Mifccllany of Poems in 
very extraordinary manner, by publifhing 1 
ftory ih the Pltnn Deafer *^ with fome affeSii 
iinfes, which he aflcrts to Intve been written I 
Mr. Savage upon the treatment received by hi 
from his mother, but of which he was hiraf 
the author, as Mr. Savage afterwards declare 
Thefe lineS;, and the paper iil which di 
were inferted, htad a very powerful efFeft up 
all but his mother, whom, by making I 
cmthy more public, they onJy hardened ini 
averfion. 

Mr. Hilinot only promoted the fubfcripti 
to the Mifcellany, but furnifhed iikewife 

♦ The Plain Dealer was a fcriodical paper, written by 
HUl and Mr. S()nd/ wVidm Vlr. Savage called the two conCi 
ihg poWefs df lT|(ht itnd darktids. Thc^ wrote hy Minis i 
fix Eflays ; and the character of the work was obferved regul 
to rife la Mr. HiU'^ w6^ »liai1»!ii^ ^. BotiA^ ^. , 
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gwsrtcft part of the Poem% of which it is com- 
jWfed, and pirticularly Thk Happy Man^ which 
fc publifhed as a Kpfeciimch. 

The fubfcriptioiis of thblfe whom thefc pa- 
pers (hbuM influence to patronize merit in dif- 
trcfs, Xfcrithout any other folicitation, were di- 
refled to be left at Button's coffee-honfe ; and 
Mr. Savage going thither a few days afterwards, 
x^itliout expeftation of any elFeft from his pro- 
pofal, found to his furprife feventy guineas *, 
Wich had been feht him in confequcnce of the 
ttimpaffion excited by Mr. Hill's pathetic rcpre- 
fentation. 

To this Mifcellany he wrote a Preface, in 
wfcich he gives an account of his mother** 
cecity in a Tcry uncommon ftrain of hu« 
nioiir, ahd with a gaiety of imagination, 
which the fuccefs of his fubfcription probably 
produced. 

* The names of thofe who fo generonflf contributed to hit 
^ief» having been mentioned in a former account, ought not to 
^ omittea here. ThejF were the Duchefs of Cleveland, Ladjr 
Cheynejr, lady Caftlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lechmerc, the 
IHichefs Dowager and Puchefs of Rutland, Lady Straffiird, the 
Coontcfs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer^^ IWrB. Sofuel 
'^oel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gainsborough, Lord Milfingtodft 
lir.Jdta SMwago, Dr. J. 
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The Dedication is aJdreflcd to the Lad) 
Mary Wortley Montague, whom he flatters 
without refcrve, and, to confefs the truth, wid 
very little art *. The fame obfervation may h 
extended to all his Dedications : his compli 
ments are conftrained and violent, heaped to- 
gether without the grace of order, or the de- 
cency of introdu£tion : he feems to have writtei 
his panegyrics for the perufal only of .bispa 
trons, and to imagine that he had no other tail 
tlian to pamper them with praifes howeve 
grofs, and that flattery would make its way t< 

* This the following extra£l from it will prove : 
— " Since our country has been honoured with the glory of yC 
** wit, as elevated and immortal as your foul, it no longer r 
^ mains a doubt whether your fex have flrength of mind in pr 
'* portion to their fweetueis. There is fometliing in your veri 
'< as didinguifhed as your air.— ^They are as flrong as truth, 
** deep as reafon, as clear as innocence, and as fmooth as bead 
** —They contain a namelefs and peculiar mixture of force a 
^ grace, which is at once fo movingly ferene, and fo majd 
** cally lovely, that it is too amiable to appear any where but 
** your eyes and in your writings. 

« As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy 
** of flattery, I know not how I can forbear this applicatioo 
« your Lady (hip, becaufe there is fcarce a poffibility that I (hot 
« fay more than I believe, when I am fpeakiug of your £xo 
-•IcDce." Dr. J. 
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tEc heart, without the affiftance of elegance or 
invenrion. 

Soon afterwards, the death of the king fur- 
niflied a general fubjeft for a poetical conteft* 
in which Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed 
to have carried the prize of honour from his 
competitors: but I know not whether he gained 
hy his performance any other advantage than 
4e increafe of his reputation ; though it mull 
certainly have been with farther views that he 
prevailed upon himfelf to attempt a fpecies 
of writing, of which all the topics had been 
long before exhaufted, and which was made at 
once difficult by the multitudes that had failed 
in it, and thofe that had fucceeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and 
though frequently involved in very diftrefsful 
perplexities, appeared however to be gaining 
ttpon mankind, when both his fame and his 
life were endaiigered by an event, of which it 
is' not yet determined, whether it ought to be 
mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th of November, 1727, Mr. Sa- 
vage came from Richmond, where he then 
lodged, that he might puifue his ftudies with 
^«5' Interruption, with an intent to dKkXv^x'jf^ 
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another lodging which he (^ad in Weftcninfttf j . 
and accidentally meeting two gentlemen hh^*^ * 
quaintancesy whofe names were Merchant and ^ 
Gregory, he went in with them to a neigh* 
bouring cofTee-houfe, and fat drinking till it 
was late, it being ifi no time of Mr. Savage's 
life any part of his chatader to be the firft of. 
the company that deiired to feparate. He 
would willingly hayc gone to bed in the famC: 
houfe ; but there was not room for the whok 
cpmpany, and therefore they agreed to ramble 
about the ftreets, and divert theipfelves. \ff'i^ 
fuch amufements as ihould offer tliemfelves till 
morning. 

In this walk they happened unluckily to dif^ 
cover a light in Robiafon's coffee-houfe, near 
Charing-crofs, and therefore went in. Mer-r 
chant with fome rudenefs demanded a room^ 
and was told that there was a good fire in tlif 
next parlour, which the company were abou^ 
to leave, being tlien paying their reckoning. 
Merchant, not fatisfied witli this anfwer, rqfhed-, 
into the room, and was followed by bis com- 
panions. He then petulantly placed himfelf , 
between the company and the fire, and fooa 
after kJckcd down the Ubk* TVxv^ Y^oAxxjodL a. 
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fuantly fwords were drawn oii both fides, and 
one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage, 
haying likewife wounded a maid that held him» 
forced his way with Merchant out of the houfc; 
but being intimidated and confufed, without 
rcfolution either to fly or ftay, they were taken 
ia a back-tcourt by one of the company and 
Ibme foldiers whom he had called to his af« 
fiftaace. 

Being fecured and guarded that night, they 
were in the morning carried before three juf- 
tices, who committed them to the Gatehoufe» 
from whence, upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, 
which happened in the fame day, they wer© 
Kmovfld in the night- to Newgate, where they 
Were however treated with fome diftinftion, 
tzempted from the ignominy of chains, ai^d 
confined, not among the common criminals, 
kut in the Prefs-yard. 

When tlie day of trial came, the court was 
crowded in a very unufual manner, and the 
Public appeared to intereft itfelf as in a caufe of 
general concern. The witnefles againft Mr. 
Savage and bis friends were, the woman who 
l(cpt tlie houfe, which was a houfe of ill fame, 
and her msid, the men who w^]:^ in xVva loov^ 
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with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of thetowrr, 
who had been drinking with them, and with 
whom one of them had been feen in bed. 
They fwore in general, that Merchant gave ib€ 
provocation, which Savage and Gregory drcvir 
their fwords to juftify ; that ^Savage drew firft, 
and that he ftabbed Sinclair when he was not 
in a pofture of defence, or while Gregory com- 
manded his fword ; that after he had given the 
thruft he turned pale, and would have retired, 
but the maid clung round him, and one of the 
company endeavoured to detain him, from 
whom he broke, by cutting the maid on the 
head, but was afterwards taken in a court. 

There was fome difference in their depofi- 
tion ; one did not fee Savage give the wound, 
another faw it given when Sinclair held his 
point towards the ground ; and the woman of 
the town aflerted, that fhe did not fee Sinclair's 
fword at all : this difference however was very 
far from amounting to inconfiflency ; but it 
was fufficient to fhew, that the hurry of the 
difpute was fuch, that it was not eafy to difco- 
ver the trtith with relation to particular circum- 
ftances, and that therefore fome deduftions were 
to be mzde from the credibiV^vj oi \X\^ xtftxcvotvl^s. 
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• Sinclair had declared feveral times before his 

.<l«ath, that he received his wound from Savage: 

nor did Savage at his trial deny the fa6t, but 

tadeavoured partly to extenuate it, by urging 

the fuddennefs of the whole a£tion, and the 

impoffibility of an ill defign, or premeditated 

inalice, and partly to juftify it by the neceffity 

offelf-defence, and the hazard of his own life, 

if he had loft that opportunity of giving 

.the thruft: he obferved, that neither reafon 

nor law obli.e;ed a man to wait for the blow 

which was threatened, and which, ifhelhould 

foffer it, he might never be able to return; 

that it was always allowable to prevent an af- 

feult, and to preferve life by taking away that 

of the adversary, by whom it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he 
endeavoured to efcape, he declared, that it was 
not his defign , to fly from juftice or decline a 
Uial, but to avoid the expences and feverities 
of a piifon ; and that he intended to have ap- 
peared at the bar without compulfion. 
, This defence, which took up more than an. 
tour, was heard by the multitude that thronged 
the court with the moft attentive and refpeftfui 
filence : thofe who thought he ougjit uol to be; 
Vol. IK H zz^WX^^-, 
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acquittard, owned that applaufe could ft* 
refufed him ; and thofe who before pitio 
misfortunes, now reverenced his abilities. 

The witnefies which appeared againft 
were proved to be peifons of charafters \ 
did not entitle them to much credit; a con 
ftrumpet, a woman by whom {trumpets 
entertained, and a man by whom they 
fupported , and the character of Savage vi 
feverai perfons of diftinftion aflertcd to b 
of a modeft inofRnfive man, not inclir 
broils or to infolence, and who had, t( 
time, been only known for his misfortune 
bis wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, h 
undoubtedly been acquitted ; but Mr. 
who was then upon the bench, treated hin 
his ufual infolence and fevcrity, and wh 
had fummed up the evidence, endeavou 
cxafperate the jury, as Mr. Savage ufed 
Jate it, with this eloquent harangue : 

* Gentlemen of the jury, you are to co 

* that Mr. Savage is a very great man, a 

* greater man than you or I, gentlemen ( 

* jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, 

* £ncr clothes ihau yoM ot \^ ^^wikcnen 
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*p&y; that he has abundance of money in his 

* pocket, moch more money than you or I, 

* gentlemen of the jury ; but, gentlemen of 

* file jury, is it not a very hard cafe, gentlemen 

* of the jury, that Mr. Savage fhouli therefore 

* kiU yoii or me, gentlemen of the jury ?* 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus mifre- 
jwtfented, and the men who were to decide his 
fee incited agai^ft him by invidious compari- 
fens, refolutely aflcrted, that his caufe was not 
tilididly explained, and began to recapitulate 
^hat he had before faid with regard to his con- 
<iitioft, and the aeceffity of endeavouring to 
«fcapc the expences of imprifonment ; but thfc 
JB(^e having ordered him to be filent, and re- 
peated his orders without efFeft, commanded 
ttat he Ihould be uken from tlie bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the 
judge, that good charafters were of no weight 
^gainft pofitivc evidence, though they might 
turn the fcalc where it was doubtful ; and that 
ftough, when two men attack each other, the 
fctth of either is only manflair||hter ; but where 
^ is the aggreflbr, as in the cafe before them, 
*nd, in ptirfuancc of his firft attack kills the 
Other, the law fappafc^ the afti6li| Yvd «r^^t 
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fudden, to be malicious. They then deli- 
berated upon their verdift, and determined that 
Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were guilty of 
murder ; and Mr. Merchant, who had no 
fword, only of manflaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which 
lafted eight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gre- 
gory were condufted back to prifon, where they 
were more clofely confined, and loaded with 
irons of fifty pounds weight : four days after- 
wards they were fent back to the court to re- 
ceive fentence ; on which occafion Mr. Savage 
made, as far as it could be retained in memory, 
the following fpcech : 

** It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any 
" thing by way of defence or vindication ; nor 
*' ^an we expeft from your Lordihips, in this 
*' court, but the fentence which the law rc- 
*' quires you, as judges, to pronounce againft 
" men of our calamitous condition. — But we 
*' are alfo perfuaded, that as mere men, and out 
*• of this feat of rigorous juftice, you arefttf- 
*' ceptive of the tender paffions, and too hu- 
** mane not to commiferate the unhappy fitua- 
*« tion of thofe, whom tlie law fometiraes per- 
£i iaps— exacts — liom.^ovilo pronounce upon. 
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N^o doubt you diftinguifh between offences 
which arifc out of prem!ditatioii, and a dif-" 
pofition habituated to vice or immorality, 
and tranfgreffions which are the unhappy 
and unforefeen -effefts of cafual abfence of 
reafon, and fudden impulfe of paffion : we 
therefore hope you will contribute all you can 
to an extenfion of that mercy, which the gen- 
tlemen of the jury have been pleafed to fhew 
Mr. Merchant, who (allowing fafts asfvvorn 
againft us by the evidence) has led us into 
this our calamity. 1 hope this will not be 
as if we meant to refleft upon that gentleman, 
or remove anything from us upon him, or 
that we repine the more at our fate, becaufe 
he has no participation of it : No, my Lord ! 
For my part, I declare nothing could more 
' foften my grief, than to be without any com- 
panion in fo great a misfortune *." 
Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but 
rom the mercy of the crown, which was very 
arneftly folicited by his friends, and which, 
'^ith whatever difficulty the ftory may obtain 
^lief, was obftrufted only by his mother. 

♦ Mr, 5avage's L'fe, 

H3 "^^ 
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To prejudice the Queen againft hira, ft» 
made ufq of au incideat, wUch was omhtRdm 
the order of t;ime, tliat it might be mentioued 
together with the purpofe which it was made to 
ferve. Mr- Savage^ when he had difcovcrcA 
bi3 birth, had an inceflant; delire tp. fpeak tQ lu» 
mother, who always avoided him in publick) 
^nd refuied him admiilioa into hqrhoufe. One 
evening walking, as it was his cufloiDf. ii» 
t;lie llrect that fhe inhabited,, he faw the door of 
her houfe by accident open ; he entered it, and, 
finding no perfon in the paflage to hinder him, 
went up ftairs to falute her. She difcovered 
him before he entered her chamber, alarmed 
the family with the mod diftrefsf^l outcries, 
and when fhe had by her fcreams gathered 
tliem about her, ordered them to drive Q^ 
qf the houfe that villain,, vvho had forced him- 
felf in upon her, and endeavoured to mur- 
der her. Savage, who had attempted with the 
moft fubmiffive tendernefs to foften her rage, 
hearing her utter fo deteft^ble an accufation, 
thought it prudent tp retire ; and, I believe 
never attempted afterwards to fpeak to her. 

But, fhocked as he was with her falfehooc 
^ndher cruelty, heinaa^vtvfedxJaaxihe intendc< 
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no other ufe of her lye, than to fet herfelf free 
from his embraces aiid folieitations, and was 
very hv from fufpcfting that Ihe would treafurc 
it in her memory, as an inftrument of future 
wickednefs, or that (he would endeavour for 
this fiflitioUs aflault to deprive him of his lite. 

But wlien the Qpeen was folicited for his 
pardon, and informed of the fevere treatment 
which he had fufiercd from his judge, Ihe an- 
fwered, that, however unjuftifiable might be 
the manner of his trial, or whatever extenua- 
tion the aftion for which he was condemned 
might admit, ihe could not think that man a 
proper obje£l of the King's mercy, who had 
been capable of entering his mother's houfe in 
fte night, with an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been 
tranfmitted to the Q^jeen ; whether (he that 
invented had the front to relate it ; whether (he 
fcuttd any one weak enough to credit it, or 
oorrapt enough to concur with her in her hate . 
fill dcfign, I know not : but methods had been 
taken to perfuade the Q^^eea fo ftrongly of 
the truth of it, that (be for a long time refufed 
to hear any one of thofe who petitioned for 
.liislile. 

H 4 'tW^ 
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Thus had Savage periflicd by the evidencer 
of a bawd, a llnimpet, and his mother, had 
not juftice and compaffion procured him an ad^ 
vocate of rank too great to be rejefted unheard, 
and of virtue too eminent to be heard without 
being believed. His merit and his calamities 
hapj ened to reach the ear of the Countefs of 
Hertford, who engaged in his fupport with aU 
the tendernefs that is excited by pity, and all 
the zeal which is kindled by generofity ; and, 
demanding an audience of the Queen, laid be- 
fore her the whole feries of his mother's crueltjr 
cxpofed the improbability of an accufation by 
which he was charged with an intent to commit 
a murder that could produce no advantage, ai^^' 
loon convinced her how little his former con- 
duft could deferve to be mentioned as a reafo 
for extraordinary feverity. 

The interpofition of this Lady was fo fuccef^ 
ful, that he was foon after admitted to bail, an^ 
on the 9th of March, 1728, pleaded the King 
pardon. 

It is natural to enquire upon what motive 
his mother could perfecute him in a manner f 
outrageous and implacable ; for what reafoi 
Ihe could employ all tlie arts of malice, and al 
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the fnares of calumny, to take away the life of 
her own fon, of a fon who never injured her J 
who was never fupported by her expence, nor 
obftnifted any profpeft of pleafure or advant- 
age: why (he (hould endeavour to deftroy him 
by a lye — a lye which could not gain credit, 
but muft vanifti of itfelf at the firft moment of 
examination, and of which only this can be 
faid to make it probable, that it may be obferved 
from her conduft, that the moft execrable 
crimes are fometimes committed without appa^ 
rent temptation. 

This mother is ft ill alive *, and may perhaps 
even yet, though her malice was fo often de- 
feted, enjoy the pleafure of refleftirig, that the 
life, which Ihc often endeavoured to deftroy^ 
^^ at laft fhortened by her maternal office? ; 
ttat though fhe could not tranfport her fon tOt 
the plantations, bury him in the (hop of a me- 
chanic, or haften the hand of the public 
executioner, (he has yet had the fatisfaftion 
^f imbittering all his hours, and forcing him- 
^*^to exigences that hurried on his death. 

; . ^% 

* She died Oa. it, 1753, at her houfc in Old Bond Street, 
*8«d above fourfcore. E. 
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It is by no means neceflary to {^[graTatt tbi 
enormity of this woman's condudk, by pUcing 
it in oppolition to tbat of the Countefs oi 
Hertford ; no one can hil to obferve bow ranch 
more amiable it is to relieve than to opprefsi 
and to refcue innocence from deftnu^on, than 
lo deilroy witliout an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprifonment> his 
trial, and the time in which he lay under fen- 
tence of death, behaved with great firmneis 
and equality of mind> and confirmed byhii 
fortitude the efteem of thofe who before acU 
mired him for his abilities "*. The peculiar 
circumllances of his life were made more ge. 
nerally known by a Ihort accoimt t> ^b*^^ 
was then publiihed, and of which feveral thoa« 

* It appears that lUiring his confinement he «rrote a l«w 
to his mother, which he feni to The<^hi>us Cipher, that itmigf 
be traufmkted to her through the means of Mr. WiU&s* ^^' 
Letter to Gibber he fays — " as to death, 1 am eaiy» and Ja« 
meet it like a man — ^all that touches me is the concern of wj 
friends, and a reconcilement with mj mother— I cannot cxp^ 
the agony I felt wlien I wrote the Letter to her— if you can ^ 
any decent excufe for (hewing it to Mi-s OldfieUl, do j f^ 
would have all ray friends (and that admirable lady in parties 

Uv) be fatisfied I have done my duty towaixls it Dr. Yof^ 

to-day fent me a letter, moft paffionatcly kind. E. 

f Written by^Mr, Bcckiushattv wd mofchRC SBotleman. P^' 
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were in a few weeks difperfed over the 
i I and the compaiSon of mankind ope* 
fo powerfVilly in his favoirr, tha£ he was 
:d by frequent prcfcnts, not only to fup- 
iimfelf, but to aflift Mr. Gregory in 
l; and when he was pardoned and re* 
, he found the number of his friends not 

:d. 

e nati re of the aft for which he had been 
^as in itfelf doubtfiil; of the evidences 
i appeared againft him, the character of 
an was not unexceptionable^ tiiat of the 
n notorioufly infamous ; flie, whofe tcf- 
y chiefly influenced the jury to condemn 
afterwards retra&ed her aiTertions. He 
i himfelf d^ed that he was drunk, as 
teen generally fcportcd. Mr. Gregory, 
is now ( 1 744) CoUedor of Antigaa, is 
declare h'im ht lefs criminal than he 
cpagined, even by fome who favoured 

and Page himfelf afterwards confdKd,. 
Tfi had treated him with uncommon ri- 

When all thcfc particulars are rated to* 
V perhaps the: memory of Savi^ may not 
ich f^Ukxl.by bis trial* 
oe time aftfir:bisi obtained hx% Ubentf ^ he 
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met in the ftreet the woman that had fworc 
with fo much malignity agarnft him. She in- 
formed him, that fhe was in diftrefs, and 
with a degree of confidence not eafily attain 
able, defired him to relieve her. He, inftca( 
of infulting her milery, and taking pleafureii 
the calamities of one who had brought his lif 
into danger, reproved her gently for her per 
jury ; and changing the only guinea that h' 
had, divided it equally between her and him 
felf. 

This is an aftion which in fome ages woul 
have made a faint, and perhaps in others 
hero, and which, without any hyperbolic' 
encomiums, muft be allowed to be an inftanc 
of uncommon generofity, an aft of complicate 
virtue ; by which he at once relieved the poo 
correfted the vicious, and forgave an enemf 
by which he at once remitted the ftrongc 
provocations, and cxercifed the moft arde 
charity. 

Compaffion was indeed the diftinguifliii 
quality of Savage ; he never appeared inclin 
to take advantage of weaknefs, to attack t 
defencelefs, or to prefs upon the felling : wh 
ever was diftreffcd wa^ c^tum at Uaft of I 
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good wifhes ; and when he could f^ive no 
afliftance to extricate them from mi '^fortunes, 
he endeavoured to footh them by fynipathy 
and tcndernefs. 

But when his heart was not foftened by the 
fight of mifery, he was fometimes obftinate in 
his tefeiitment, and did not quickly lofe the 
remembrance of an injury. He always conti- 
nued to fpeak with anger of the infolence and 
partiality of Page, and a fhort time before his 
death revenged it by a fat ire *. 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr. 
Savage fpoke of this fatal aftion, when the 
danger was over, and he was under no neceffity 
of ufing any art to fet his conduft in the 
faireft light. He was not willing to dwell 
upon it ; and, if he tranfiently mentioned it, 
appeared neither to confider himfelf as a mur- 
derer, nor as a man wholly free from the guilt 
of blood f. How much and how long he re- 
gretted, it, appeared in a poem which he pub- 
lished many years afterwards. On occafion of 
a copy of verfes, in which the failings of good 

* Printed in the prefcnt colledlion. 

t In one of his letters he flylcs it « a fatal quarrel, but to« 
vellknowfl/' Dr. J.. 
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men were recounted, and m which the avdioT 
had endeavoured to illttftrate his pofition, that 
•* the beft may fomctimes deviate from Yutuc,'* 
hy an inftance of murder committed by Sav^ 
in the heat of wine, Savage remarked, 4at it 
was no very juft rcprcfentation of a good maiH 
to fuppofe him liable to drunkennefs, and diT^^ 
pofed in his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as 
before, without any other fupport thanacci* 
dental favours and uncertain patronage afforded 
him ; foutces by which he was fometimes verjr 
liberally fupplied, and which at other iivoH 
were fuddenly {topped ; fo that he fpent his life 
between want and plenty ; or, what was yet 
worfe, between beggary and extravagance ; fot 
as whatever he received was the gift of cliance^ 
which might as well favour him at one time at 
another, he was tempted to fquander what he 
had, becaufe he always hoped to be irtmiediately 
fupplied. 

. Another caufe of his profufion was the ab« 
ford kindnefs of his friends, who at once re^ 
warded and enjoyed his abilities, by treating 
him at taverns, and habituating him to plea- 
fures which he could uol affoid ta enjoy, and 
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thich he was not able to deny himfelf, though 
he purcbafed the luxury of afingle night by the 
mguifli of cold and hunger for a week. 

The experience of thefe inconveniences de- 
termined him to endeavour after fome fettled 
income, which, having long found fubmiffion 
ind intreaties fruitiefs, he attempted to extort 
from his mother by rougher methods. He had 
now, as he acknowledged, loft that tenderneft 
fcr her, which the whole feries of her cruelty 
lad not been able wholly to reprefs, till he 
fcund, by the efforts which (he made for hit 
ddftraftion, that ihe was not content with re<« 
to aflift him, and being neutral in his 
es with poverty, but was as ready to 
fiutch every opportunity of adding to his mis- 
fortunes, and that fhe was now to be coniidered 
»s an enemy implacably malicious, whom no- 
tiling but his blood could fatisfy. He there<« 
krt threatened to harrafs her with lampoons,^ 
and to publifh a copious narrative of her con«* 
iu&f unlefs fhe confented to purchafc ai% 
•xcmpdon fVom infamy, by allowing him 4 
penfion* 

This expedient proved fuccefsful. Whether 
flttnie ftjJJJurriFtv^^ though virtue ^rr^ cxxitvSi^ 
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or whether her relations had more delicacy thafl 
herfelf, and imagined that fome of the darts 
which fatire might point at her would glance 
upon them ; Lord Tyrconnel, whatever were 
his motives, upon his promife to lay afide his 
defign of expofing the cruelty of his mother, 
received him into his family, treated him as his 
equal, and engaged to allow him a penfipn of 
two hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage*s 
life; and for fome time he had no reafonto 
complain of fortune ; his appearance was 
fplendid, his expences large, and his acquaiirt- 
ance extenfive. He was courted by all who 
endeavoured to be thought men of genius, and 
carefled by all who valued themfelves upon a 
j-efined tafte. To admire Mr. Savage, was^a 
proof of difcernment; and to be acquainted 
with him, was a title to poetical reputation. 
JHis prefence was fufficient to make any place 
of publick entertainment popular ; and his jip- 
probation and example conftituted the fafhion. 
So powerful is genius, when it is invefted with 
the glitter of affluence ! Men willingly pay to 
fortune that regard which they owe to merit, 
dnd are pleafed when they have an opportunity 



^ 
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nee of gratifying their vanity, and praftif- 
thcir duty^ 

his interval of profperity furnifhed him 
I opportunities of enlarging his knowledge 
uman nature, by contemplating life from 
igbcft gradations to its iowcft; and, had 
fterwards applied to dramatick poetry, hd 
Id perhaps not have had many fuperiors ; 
s he never fuffered any fcene to pafs be- 
his eyes without notice, he had treafured 
s mind all the different combinations of 
ms, and the innumerable mixtures of vice 
virtue, which diftinguifli one charafter 
another; and as his conception was 
g, his exprcffions were clear, he cafily re- 
i impreffions from objefts, and very for- 
tranfmitted them to others, 
his exaft obfervations on human life he 
ft a proof, which would do honour to 
eateft names, in a fmall pamphlet, called^^ 
uihor to be let *, where he introduces Ifca- 
[ackney, a proftitutc fcribbler, giving an 
It of his birth, his education, his difpo- 
and morals, habits of life, and maxims of 

* Prmted ia bis Works, vol. II. p. ii\« 
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conduft. In the ifttroduftioft are related manj 
fccret hiftories of the petty writers of that time 
but fomctimcs mixed with ungenerous reflec- 
tions on their birth, their circumftances, w 
thofe of their relations ; nor can it be denied, 
that feme paiSiges are fuch as Ifcariot Hackdejf 
might himfelf have produced. 

He was accufed likewife of living in an ap- 
pearance of friendfhip with fome whom he (^ 
tirifed, and of making ufe of the confidence 
which he gained by a feeming kindncfs to dif- 
cover feilings and expofe them : it muft be 
confeffed, that Mr. Savage's efteem was nc 
very certain polSeffion, and that he would lam* 
poon at one time thofe whom he had praifw 
Sit aiiDtller. 

It may be aUedged, that the fame man ma; 
change his principles ; and that he, who wai 
©ncc defervedly tommended,^ may be afterward 
fatirifed with equal j-uftice, or that the poc 
was dazzled with the appearance of virtue, an< 
found the man whom he had celebrated^ wbei 
he had an opportunity of examining him mor 
narrowly, unworthy of the panegyrick wbic 
he had too haftily beftowed; and that, as 
fijfc iatirc ouglit to be tticwteSi^ fe\ -xVnr &k 
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of him whofe reputation may be injured, falfe 
praife ought Ukewife to be obviated, left the 
diftinftion "between vice and virtue ihould be 
loft, left a bad man fhould be tnifted upon the 
credit of his encoixdaft, or left others Ihould 
endeavour to obtain the like praifes by tlie 
iame means. 

But though thefe excufes may be often plau- 
fible, and fometimcs juft, they are very feldom 
fatisfiiftory to mankind ; and the writer, who 
is not conftant to his fubjeft, quickly finks 
into contempt, his fatire lofes its force, and 
his panegyrick its value, and he is only confi- 
dered at one time as a flatterer, and as a ca« 
loinniator at another. 

To avoid thefe imputations, it is only ne- 
ccflary to follow the rules of virtue, and to 
preforvfc an unvaried regard to truth. For 
thoagh it is undoubtedly poffible that a man, 
however cautious, may be fometimes deceived 
by an artful appearance of virtue, or by falfe 
tvidendes of guilt, fuch errors will not be fre- 
qtient; and it will be allowed, th^t the name 
<>f An Author would nevi^r have been made con- 
temptible^ had n9 ^an ever faid wVi^V V^t d\d. 
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not think, or miflcd others but when he ^ 
himfclf deceived. 

Tbi Author to be let was firft publifhed in 

fingle pamphlet, and afterwards inferted in 

colleftion of pieces rckting to the Dunci; 

which were addreiled by Mr. Savage to the E 

of Middlefex, in a * dedication which he v 

-prevailed upon to lign, though he did not wi 

. it, and in which there are fome portions, tl 

the true author would perhaps not have pt 

lifhed under his own name, and on which J 

. Savage afterwards reflefted with no great fat 

faftion ; the enumeration of the bad efFefls 

tlie uncontrouled freedom of the prefs, a 

the aflertion that the ** liberties taken by 

. •* writers of Journals with their fuperiors w 

*' exorbitant and unjuftifiable,'* very ill 

came men, who have themfelves not alw 

. fhewn the exafteft regard to the laws of fub 

dination in their writings, and who have of 

fatirifed tbofe that at leaft thought themfel 

. their fuperiors, as they were eminent for tl 

. hereditary, rank, and employed in the higl 

.•fScesofthe kingdom. But tliis is only 
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fiance of that partiality which almoft every 
m indulges with regard to himfelf : the li- 
rty of the prefs is a bleilSng when we arc in- 
iied to write againft others, and a calamity 
len we find ourfelves overborne by the mul- 
ide of our aflailants ; as the power of the 
wn is always thought too great by thofc 

fuffer by its influence, and too little by. 
fe in whofe favour it is exerted ; and a fland- 
army is generally accounted neceflary by 
fe who command, and dangerous and op* 
(Tive by thofe who fupport it. 

At, Savage was likewife very far from be- 
ing, that the letters annexed to each fpecies 
)ad poets in the Bathos were, as he was di- 
ed to aflert, " fet down at random ;" for 
m he was charged by one of his friends 

1 putting his name to fuch «n improbabi* 
► he had no other anfwcr to make, than 
: " he did not think of it ;" and his friend 
too much tendernefs to reply, that next to 
crime of writing contrary to what he 

aght, was that of writing without thinking. 
Lfter having remarked what is falfe in this 
ication, it is proper that I obferve the iih- 
iaJjtjr which I recommend, b^ 4tdm\v%^ 
I 3 W^^ 
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what Savage aflerted, that the account of th< 
circumftances which attended the publicatioE 
of the Dunciad, however ftrange and impro 
bable, was exaftly true. 

The publication of this piece at this tinn 
raifcd Mr. Savage a great number of encmic 
among thofe that were attacked by Mr. Pop* 
with whom he was coi^fidered as a kind of con 
federate, and whom he was fufpefted of ftip 
plying with private intelligence and fecrct in 
cidents : fo that the ignominy of an informc 
was added to the terror of a fatirift. 

That he wa$ not altogether free from lite 
rary hypocrify, and that he fometimes fpok 
one thing, and wrote another, cannot be d« 
nied ; becaufe he himfelf confefled, that, whe 
he lived in great familiarity with Dennis, 1 
wrote an epigram * againft him. 

* This epigram was, I believe, never publiihed. 

<< Should Dennis publiih yoa had Aabb'U your brotherj 
Lampoon' J your monarch, or debauched your mother; 
Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had, 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad } 
Qa one fo poor you cannot take the law, 
On o^ie fo old your fword you fcom to draw. 
t7ncag't|, then let the harmleCs monfter rage, 
Secure in dulnofs, tnadftcfe, vfoox, ttadi «i%^** T>t.\ 
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i/k* Sayage however fet all the malice of all 
die pigmy writers at defiance, and thought the 
friendfliip of Mr. Pope cheaply purchafed by 
being expofed to their cenfure and their hatred ; 
nor had he any reafon to repent of the pre- 
ference, for he found Mr. Pope a fteady and 
unalienable friend almo{);ito the end of his life. 
About this time, xiotwithftanding bis avow- 
ed neutrality with regard to party, he pub- 
Klhed a panegyrick on Sir Robert Walpolc, 
for which he was rewarded by him with twenty 
guineas, a fum not very large, if either tlic 
excellence of the performance, or the affluence 
'of the patron, be confidered ; but greater than 
he afterwards obtained from a perfon of yet 
higher rank, and more defirous in appearance 
'of being difUnguifhed as a patron of literature. 
As he was very far from approving the con- 
duft of Sir Robert Walpole, and in converfa- 
tion mentioned him fometimes with acrimony, 
^nd generally witli contempt^ as he was one 
of thofe who were always zealous in their af- 
fcrtions of the juftice of the late oppofition, 
jealous of the rights of the people, and alarmed 
l>y the long-continued triumph of tlie court ; 
it was natural to aik him what coxiSA VsvdM<;^ 
I 4 Vvcsv 
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when he aiked his opinioa of it, told hii3 
^t he read it once over, and was not di 
pleafed with it, that it gave him more picafu 
at the fecond pemfal, and delighted him ft: 
more at the diird. 

' It has been generally objefted to' The ff^ai 
derer^ that the difjpofition of the parts is irr< 
gular ; that the delign is obfcure, and the pla 
perplexed ; that the im^es, however beautiful 
fucceed each other without order ; and that th* 
whole performance is not fo much a regula 
fabrick, as a heap of ihining materials throwi 
together by accident, which ftrikes rather witfc 
the folemn magnificence of a ftupendous ruiOj 
than the elegant grandeur of a finifhed pile. 

This criticifm is univerfal, and therefore it 
is reafonable to believe it at leaft in a great de- 
gree juft ; but Mr. Savage was always of a con- 
trary opinion, and thought his drift could only 
be mifled by negligence or ftupidity, and that 
the whole plan was regular, and the parts 
diftinft. 

It was never denied to abound with Ihrong 
rcprefentations of nature, and juft obfervations 
upon life ; and it may eafily be obferved, that 
tnott of his piftures b^N^ «a tsSAsftX xswkacY 
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k> iliaftrate his firft great pofition, ** that good 
" is the confcquence of eviL'* The fun that 
bams up the mountains , fruAifies the vales ; 
th« deluge that rufhes down the broken rocks 
with dreadful impetuofity, is feparated into 
purling brooks ; and the rage of the hurricane 
purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to 
forbear one touch upon the cruelty of his mo- 
ther, which, though remarkably delicate and 
lender, is a proof how deep an impreffion it 
bad upon his mind. 

This muft be at leaft acknowledged, which 
ought to be thought equivalent to many -other 
excellences, that this poem can promote no 
other purpofes than thofe of virtue, and that 
it is written with a very ftrong fenfe of the ef* 
ficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the hiftory 
of Mr. Savage's performances, than to difplay 
their beauties, of to obviate the criticifms which 
they have occafioned ; and therefore I Ihall not 
dwell upon the particular paiTages which de*^ 
ftrve applaufe : I fliall neither fhew the excel- 
lence of his deftriptions, nor expatiate on the 
.^rn£ck portnit 6f hicii^^ noii^Vskt out >Owt 
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artful touches, by which he has diftinguilhc 
the intelleftual features of the rebels, who fui 
fer death in his laft canto. It is, howcvci 
proper to obferve, that Mr. Savage always dc 
clared tlie charaftcrs wholly fiftitious, m 
without the leaft alluiion to any real perfofl 
or aft ions. 

From a poem fo diligcintly laboured, and f( 
fuccefsfuUy finifhed, it might be rcafonablj 
cxpeftcd that he fhould have gained confidera- 
ble advantage ; nor can it, without fome de- 
gree of indignation and concern, be told, that 
he fold the copy for ten guineas, of which he 
afterwards returned two, that the two laft 
fheets of the work might be reprinted, of which 
he had in his abfencc intrufted the correftion 
to a friend, who was too indolent to perform 
it with accuracy. 

A fuperftitious regard to the correftion o\ 
his Ihcets was one of Mr. Savage's peculiari- 
ties : he often altered, rcvifed, recurred to his 
firft reading or punftuation, and again adopts 
the alteration ; he was dubious and irrefolut 
without end, as on a queftion of the laft im 
porunce, and at laft was feldona fatisfied : th 
intrusion or omiffiou.o? ^, com\£Oi^^& fufficien 
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compofe him, and he would lament an 
of a fingle letter as a heavy calamity. In 
>f his letters relating to an impreffion of 
verfes, he remarks, that he had, with re- 
to the correftion of the proof, " a fpell 
on him;" and indeed the anxiety with 
h he dwelt upon the minuteft and moft 
ng niceties, deferved no other name than 
of fafcination. 

hat he fold fo valuable a performance for fo 
i a price, was not to be imputed either to 
(Ety, by which the learned and ingenious 
»ften obliged to fubmit to very hard con« 
ns ; or to Avarice, by which the bookfel- 
ire frequently incited to opprefs that ge- 
by which they are fupported i but to that 
npenite deiire of pleafure, and habitual fla- 
to his pailions, which involved him in 
H perplexities. He happened at that time 
J engaged in the purfuit of fomc trifling 
^cation, and, being without money for 
>refent occaiion, fold his poem to the firft 
er, and perhaps for the firft price that was 
ofed, and would probably have been con- 
with lefs, if lefs had been offered him. 
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This poem was addrefled to the Lord TyitoB 
nel, not only in the firft h'ncs, but iii a fiwtnl 
dedication filled with the higheft ftrains of j« 
nfegyrick, and the warmeft profeffions of gn 
titude, but by no mcfens remarkable for deB 
cacy of connexion or elegance of ftyle. 

Thcfc praifes in a (hort time he found hiffl 
fclf inclined to retraS, being difcardied by th 
man on whom he had beftowed them, ai* 
whom he then immediately difcoVered not t 
have deferved them. Of this quarrel, whid 
every day made more bitter, Lord Tyrconnt 
and Mr. Savage affigned very diflferent rc^foM 
which might perhaps all in reality concw 
though they were not all convenient to be al 
lodged by either party. Lord Tyrconnel af 
firmed, that it was the conllant praftice of Mr 
Savage to enter a tavern with any coiripany tha 
propofed it, drink the moft expenfivc wine 
with great profufion, and when the rcckoninj 
was demanded, to be without money : if, as i 
often happened, his company were willing * 
defray his part, the affair ended, without an' 
ill coftfequences ; but, if they were refraflorj 
'and expefted that the wine fliould be paid fc 
by iiim that drank it, \vv^ tasxlciofti ol ^^^^^^^ 
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don was, to take them with him to his own 
apartment, aflume the government of the houfe, 
»id order the butler in an imperious manner to 
fct the beft wine in the cellar before his com- 
pany, who often drank till they forgot the re- 
fjpeft due to the houfe in which they were en- 
tertained, indulged themfelves in the utmoft 
txtravagance of merriment, praftifed the moft 
licentious frolicks, and committed all the out- 
i^es of drunkennefs. 

Nor was this the only charrge which Lord 
Tyrconnel brought agarnft hrm : Having pven 
him a collection of valuable books, flampeS 
with his own arms, he had the mortification 
to fee them in a ftiort time expofed to fale upoi^ 
the ftaHs, it being ufual with Mr. Saviige, 
when he wanted a fmall fum, to take his books 
to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savagfe 
eafily credited both thefe accufations : for, hav - 
ing been obliged, from his firft entrance into 
Ae world, to fubiift upon expedients, affluence 
was not able to exalt him above them ; and ib 
much was he delighted with wine and convcr- 
fation, and fo long had he been accuftom^dno 
ijve by clunco^ thsii he wo«ld at aa^ tvKkfc 'j^i 
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to tlic tavern without fcniple, and trull for t] 

reckoning to the liberality of his compan 

and frequently of company to whom he w 

very little known. This conduft indeed vci 

feldom drew upon him thofe inconvenienc 

that might be feared by any other perfon ; f< 

his converfation was fo entertaining, and h 

addrefs fo pleafing, that few thought the pies 

furc which they received from him dearly pui 

chafed, by paying for his wine. It was hi 

peculiar happinefs, that he fcarcely ever foam 

a ftranger, whom he did not leave a friend 

but it muft likewife be added, that he had no 

.often a friend long, without obliging him U 

become a ftranger. 

. Mr. Savj^e, on the other hand, declared, 
that -Lord Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him, 
becaufc he would not fubtraft from his own 
luxury and extravagance what he had promifed 
to allow him, and that his refentment was onlj 
a plea for the violation of his promife ; He af- 
ferted, that he had done nothing that ought to 
exclude him from that fubfiftence which he 

• His expreflion in one of his letters was, ^ Uiat Lord Tyr^ 
^ connel had involved his eibte, and therefore poorly fought an 
" occafioa to qqiurei -wilhlum *• "VK. \» 
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AoXight not fo much a favour, as a debt, 
iince it was offered him upon conditions which 
he bad never broken ; and that his only fiiult 
W2S, that he could not be fupported with no- 
thing. 

He acknowledged^ tliat Lord Tyrconnel 
often exhorted him to regulate his method of 
life, and not to fpend all his nights in taverns, 
ukI that he appeared defirous that he would 
pafs thofe hours with him, which he fo freely 
beftowed upon others. This demand Mr. 
Parage confidered as a cenfure of his condu£t, 
fbich he could never patiently bear, and 
rhich, in the latter and cooler parts of his life, 
ns fo offenfive to him, that he declared it as 
lis refolution, " to fpum that friend who 
' fhould prefume to didate to him ;" and it is . 
lot likely, that in his earlier years he received 
dmonitions with more calmnefs. 
He was likewife inclined to refent fuch ex* 
cftations, as tending to infringe his liberty, 
f which he was very jealous, when it was 
eceflary to the gratification of his paffions ; 
id declared, that the requeft was ftill more 
nreafonable, as the company to which ho 
as to have been con£^ed was infttp^ita\>V^ 
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difagreeahle. This aflemon afFbrdi traSttt 
kifUnce of that inconfiftency of his writifig» 
with his. canterfatiorH which was £> oft^ t^ 
be obferved. He forgot how liaviAly hi hu^ 
in his Dedication to The H^amUrer^ exIbiM 
the dehcacy and p€Mtrationt the hvnuttkf 
2U)d genefofitjr, the candour aiAd poliitciiefi (A 
tile man, whom» when he iu> longer fovei 
him, he declared to be a wretch without un- 
derftanding, without good-nafure, and withorf 
}uftice; of wbofe name- he thonght IkiP&t^i 
obliged to teaye no tr^e- in any futiii<e editions 
of his writings ; and accordingly btbtted it ovf 
of that copy of Th$ Wanderer which wtts in W* 
hands. 

During his codtiniaance with tJie Le*d Tyr* 
' connel, he wrote The Triumph 0/ HeMk #»/ 
Afirth^ OH f-tie recovery of Lady^ TyrcoRilrf 
from a languifhing iltneft. Thi* perfbrHMrtcd 
is remarkable^ not only for the gaiety of Ac 
ideasf» and the melody of the' numbers^ hM 
fyr the agreeable fi^on; upon whi^lv it ii 
ftimied^ Mirth, oveifwhdliBed witli forrowf<$# 
Irhti iieknefs of her fsvotrntc, takes a flight i^ 
qjftiflft ^{ her filler Health, wiiom ihe finds ft^ 
c&ncd xfigoti the bww ot -^ V^fe^j tt5>5yiitto5«i> 
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JafaiW thfe fi^rancc 6f.. perj^etnit fpring , with 
the breezes of .the oidTnitig fporting. about 
kf. Bdtig foltdted by her fiftcr Mirth, (he 
icstdily promries htr afifbthcey Ait^ away in a 
Hottd, anrf impregnates thfe watcrj of Bath 
wirii ncUr vhtntesf, by whkh the lickAefs of 
Belinda is rrhevcd, 

Aj th& reptit^JDii of his^ abilities, the patti* 
ctiEar chctinrftintxs of bis birth and fife, the 
^hiidcfur of his appearance^ knd the di'ftinftion 
rtich wasr for ferak tinie paid him by Lord 
Itteoniidy ihtitled him ta familiarity with 
Kribat of higher rarik than thofe ta whofc 
ibtwerfartidti he h:id been before admitted 3 he 
M not feiil' to gratify that curitHtty, which 
osiuced him ta tske 2 nearer riew of tltofe 
rtehi fliipit birth >^ th^lir empteymentsi, or tbfcit 
ntuiies, neceflairily place at a diftartce frdm 
le greateft part of mankind, and to ex»niii\e 
luitiier thert merit wias ma^i&rd oir (Kitii- 
ifted by the medivtht* tbttnish winch Lt was 
ntdmplated ; whether the fpfendotor with 
i^ ther ditzzlcd theii' admirers was inherent 
them&lTef, or only reflexRedrOii them by tlie 
\tSt9 that folnrauodcd dwnt^' andr whethei 

K 2- U^^ 
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great men were fclcfted for high ftations, or 

high ftations made great men. 

For this purpofe he took all opportunities of 
convcrfing femiliarly with thofe who were irioft 
confpicuous at that time for their power or 
their influence; he watched their loofer mo- 
ments, and examined their domeftick beha- 
-viour, with that acutenefs which nature had 
given him, and which the uncommon variety 
of his life had contributed to increafe, and that 
inquifitivenefs which rauft always be produced 
in a vigorous mind, by an abfolute freedom 
from all prefling or domeftick engagements. 

His difcernment was quick, and therefore he 
foon found in every pcrfon, and in every aflair, 
fomething that defervcd attention ; he was 
fupportcd by others, without any care for him- 
felf, and Was therefore at leifure to purfue his 
obfervations. 

More circumftances to cohflitute a critickon 
human life could not eafily concur; nor indeed 
could any man, who aflumed from accidentai 
advantages more praife than he could juftl) 
claim from his real merit, admit any acquaint 
ance more dangerous than that of Savage; o 
irhom likewife it mu&Vi^ cotvfcSfc^^ >(^\.A\'i 
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tics really exalted above the common level, or 
virtue . refinc4 from pailion, or probf againft 
corruption, could not eaiily find an abler judge, 
or a warmer advocate. 

What was the refult of Mr. Savage's enquiry, 
though he was not much accuflomed to concca\ 
his difcoveries, it may not be entirely fafe to 
rchte, becaufe the perfons whof? charaftcrs he 
criticifed ^re powerful ; and power and refent- 
mcnt are feldom flrangers ; nor would it per- 
haps be wholly juft, becaufe what he aflerted 
in converfation might, though true in general, 
be heightened by fome ipomentary ardour of 
imagination, and, as it can be delivered only 
from memory, may be imperfeftly reprefented ; 
fo that the pifture at firft aggravated, and then 
noflulfully copied, may be juftly fufpefted to 
Tetjiin no great refemblance of the original. 

It may however be obferved, that he did not 
appear to have formed very elevated ideas of 
thofe to whpm ,the adminiftration of affairs, 
)r the conduft of parties, has been intrufted ; 
fho have been confidered as the advocates of 
he crown, or the guardians of the people ; 
nd who have obtained the mofl implicit con.. 
4^nc^j and the ioudcfl a,pplaufest Ot ovv^ 
K 3 ip?i\\\ciw\vs; 
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particular pcrfon, who has been at onss tinie (b 
popular as to be geneDlly^ adeemed, and if 
mnpttier fo formyatle as to be univcrfidly de- 
tefted, he obferved, that his aGquiiitioas hai 
b^cn ftnail, or that his capacity wad narrow, 
and that the whole range of his mind was ftoflii 
obfcenity to politicks, and from politicks to 
obfcenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his fp?* 
ciriations on great charafters was now at an 
end. He was ban iflied from the taWe of LprJ 
Tyrconnel, and turned again adrift lipon t^ 
world, without pro(pcft of finding quickly any 
other harbour. As prudence was not ow o' 
the virtues by whicli he was diftinguifll«d» ^ 
had hiade no provifion againft a misfortan* 
like tliis. And though ijt is not tp be imagio«4 
but that tlie feparation muft for fom^ time hat« 
been preceded by coldnefs, peeviflinefs, or 
ne<^left, though it was undoubtedly tlie confc* 
quence of accumulated provocations on both 
fides ; yet e\^ery one that knew Savage will 
readily believe, that to him it was fudden as i 
ftroke of thunder ; that, tliough he night hav« 
tranfiently fufpefted it, he had never fuffercd 
any thought fo un^l •.3Lfm|^o^u\V\xv\GVN:v^vR^^ 
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JMit that he h«4 driven it away^ by aoiufements, 
or dranis of future felicity and affluence, and 
kd never taken any n)eafure« by which he 
ffiigbt prevent z precipitalion fi-om plenty t9 
wdigwice. 

This quarrel and reparation, and the diiH^ 
t^iKs to which Mr. Savage was expofed hy 
A^m» were foon known both to his friend^ 
Itfi4 enemies ; nor was it long before he per*- 
u'miy from the behaviour of botb> how much 
'H idded to die luftre of genius by the orna- 
oi^Bts of wefilth* 

His condition did not appear to excite much 
UimfViffion ; for he had not always been care* 
fiil to ufe the advantages he enjoyed with that 
Bioderation which ought to have been with 
more than ufual caution preferved by him, 
sirbo knew, if he had refle£led, that he was 
Mily a dependant on the bounty of another^ 
^hom he could expeft to fupport him no Ion- 
{«• than be endeavoured to preferve his favour 
yy complying with his inclinations, and whom 
ic neverthelefs fet at defiaiitce, and was con- 
inually irritating by negligence or encroach* 
leius* 

K 4 EiLim^tes 
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Examples need not be fought at any great 
iiftartce to prove, that fuperiority of fortune 
has a natural tendency to kindle pride, and tbat 
pride feldom fails to exert itfelf in contempt 
and infult ; and if this is often the effeft of 
hereditary wealth, and of honours enjoyed 
only by the merits of others, it is fothe exte- 
nuation of any indecent triumphs to which this 
unhappy man may have been betrayed, that. 
his profperity was heightened by the force of 
novelty, and made more intoxicating by afeiife 
of the mifery in which he bad fo long lai\rr 
guilhed, and perhaps of the infults which he 
had" formerly borne, and which he might now 
think himfelf entitled to revenge. It is toQ 
common for thofe who have unjuftly fufFered 
pain, to inflift it likewifc in their turn with 
the fame iiijurtice, and to imagine that they 
have a right to treat others as they have them- 
felves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by 
any good fortune, is generally known ; and 
fonie paflages of his introduftion to 7 he Author 
10 be let fufficiently fliew, that he did not wholly 
refrain from fuch fatire as he afterwards thought 
very unjul^, when lie vja^t^L^ofedVovt himfelf; 
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for, when he was afterwards ridiculed in the 
charaSer of a diftreffed poet, he very cafily dif- 
covercd, that diftrefs was not a proper fubjeft 
for merriment, or topick of inveftive. He 
was then able to difcern, that if mifcry be the 
cftft of virtue, it ought to be reverenced ; 
if of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; and if of vice, 
not to be infulted, becaufe it is perhaps itfelf 
a punifhment adequate to the crime by which 
it was produced. And the humanity of that 
nian can deferve no panegyrick, who is capable 
^f reproaching a criminal in the hands of the 
'Xccutioner. 

But thefe reflexions, though they readily 
)ccurred to him in the firfl and laft parts of 
Us life, were, I am afraid, for a long time for- 
;otten ; at leaft they were, like many other 
naxims, treafured up in his mind, rather for 
hew than ufe, and operated very little upon 
lis conduft, however elegantly he might fome- 
imes explain, or however forcibly he might in- 
:ulcatc them. 

His degradation therefore from the condi- 
ioa which he had enjoyed with fuch wanton 
hough tleflfnefs, was confidered by many as an 
Krcafion of triumph. Thofe who h?td before 
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paid their court to ^im witliout fuccefs, foo9 
rettirned the cootempt which they bmd fuSere4; 
and they who had received fiivoyrs from hioi, 
for of fuch favours as he could bellow he "W 
very hberal, did not aUvays remember tbem« 
So miich xnpre ccr^i^ are the e^Ci&s of refeoiT 
nient than of gratitude : pt i$ not oaly to 004117 
more ple^ng to recoIle£t thofe faults which 
place others below them, than tlio£e virtue$ 
by which they are themfelve$ comparativcljr 
deprefled : but it is likewife more 6afy to nfig» 
UBl^ than to r^eooii^penfe ; ai>d though there 
are few who will praftife a laborious virtufii 
there will never be wanting multitudes tliat will 
indulge an eafy vice. 

Sav^c, however, was very little difturbed al 
the iparjLS of contempt which his ill-fortune 
brought upon him, from thofe whom he never 
cfteepied, and with whom he never confidcred 
hiinfelf as levelled by any c?damities : and 
though it W4S not without fpme uneafinefs 
that he faw fome, whofe friendflhip he valued| 
change their behaviour ; he yet obferved their 
coldnefs without much emotion, coniidered 
fhcm as the flaves of fortune and the wr- 

ihipccs 
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of prQljprrrity* and was iDone uiciinfid 
fc them, than to lament hiojietf'. 
^ not appear tliat, after this returi» of 
ts, iie found mankind equaiiy ^vqi^-- 
hinf« as at his firft appearance i^i thr 

His ibory» though in rcfUty not l$b 
10I7, was Icf^ affecting, becaufe it was 
;er new ; it tbcrefore procured him na 
;iids ; and thoie ithot had ^rmerly re- 
lim, tliought tbe3r might now coniign 
others. He was now likcwifeconlidcr' 
lanv rather as criminal, than as unfaap- 

th^ friends of Lord Tyrconncl, and of 
thcr, were fu(ficiently induftrious to. 
his weakncfics, which were indeed very 
us ; and nothing was forgotten, that 
lake him either hateful or ridiculous. 
uxQt but be imagined, tl^at fuch repre- 
ns of his faults muft make great num-. 
s fenfiblc of his diftrefe ; many, wjio 
ly an opportunity to hwr ont p^rr, 
> fcruplc tQ propagate the aecouni: )vbich 
civcd; many affifted their circuUliioa 
dice or rcYcngc; and perhaps many prt-? 
credit them, th^t Uiey might with it 
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better grace withdraw their regard, or withhold 

their afliftancc. 

Savage, however, was not one of thofe, who 
ftifFered himfelf to be injured without rcfift- 
ance, nor was lefs diligent in expofing the 
faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he ■ 
obtained at leaft this advantage, that he drove ; 
him firft to the praftice of outrage and vio- j 
!ence ; for he was fo much provoked by the ; 
wit and virulence of Savage, that he came with ' 
a number of attendants, that did no honour to • 
his courage, to beat him at a cofFee-houfc. 
But it happened that he had left the place afe^ 
minutes ; and his lordfhip had, without danger, 
the pleafure of boafting how he would have 
treated him. Mr. Savage went next day to repay 
his vilit at his own houfe ; but was prevailed 
on, by his domefticks, to retire without infifting 
upon feeing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accufed by Mr. Savage 
of fome aftions, which fcarcely any provoca- 
tions will be thought fufficient to juftify; fu^h 
as feizing what he had in his lodgings, and 
other inftances of wanton cruelty, by which 
he increafed the diftrefs of Savage, without any 
advantage to himfelf% 
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Thefc mutual accufations were retorted oa 
both fides, for many years, with the utmofl: 
l^ce of virulence and rage ; and time feemed 
athcr to augment than diminifh their rcfent- 
Qcnt. That the anger of Mr. Savage fhould 
e kept alive, is not ftrange, becaufe he felt 
/cry day the confequences of the quarrel ; but 

might reafonably have been hoped, that Lord 
'yrconncl might have relented, and at length 
ave forgot thofe provocations, which, how^- 
ftx they might have once inflamed him, had 
ot in reality much hurt him. 

The fpirit of Mr. Savage indeed never fuf- 
nrcd him to folicit a reconciliation; he re- 
iracd reproach for reproach, and infult for 
ifult; his fuperiority of wit fupplied the dif- 
Ivantages of his fortune, and enabled him to 
)nn a party, and prejudice great numbers in 
is fevour. 

But though this might be fome gratification 
^ his vanity, it afforded very little relief to 
8 neceflities ; and he was very frequently 
duced to uncommon hardihips, of which, 
►wever, he never made any mean or impor- 
nate complaints, being fonned rather to bear 
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iWSfeiy ^rth fortifude, than ttijtfy pra^if] 
With moderaftion. 

He ndW thought hittiffelf again at fibcrtj u 
tJipotS the ci?uelty of his iff6thef ; and rirtttftrt 
I believe, ab6ut this^ tiitte, pvtWifhcd Thr^ 
iafdj^ a ^^ remarkable for the trivacidos fit- 
ikfi of fhoiight rA the; beginning, iAytte h 
i^flfkesf a p6ttipbtil enumeration of ttie iin^' 
mry advantages of baft birth ; and the path* 
tkk fcntittleilts aft the end, where he recowifl 
fM^ f6al c^laittitie^ Which he fuffcrcd by thi 
crime of his parents. 

The viJouT and fpirit of tlife tefleSj tiife pc^ 
cti!i*r circtpmftances of thc^ aiaitbor, the novcltj 
6f tR6 fubj^ft, and the notoriety df the-ftbry « 
Which th^ allufioiVS are Aiade,> proWrcd tte 
perfoi*mance a very fa^^6UI^ble'* reception ; grc« 
hnnhb6i^^ Wi^r^ irtim^liat^ly difperfed, atud e* 
tions were multipled with unufual rapifdity,' 

One circtimftance attended tlie piiblicsrriori 
trtiich* Savage ufed to relate with g^cat httiht 
tibn. His m<ythcr, t6 whom the pdefd was wW 
«' due rer'erence'* infcribedf happened Aent 
be at Batb; where (he cotlld not conve»Meiiti 
retiife frdffi ecnfwe; of conceat berfetf frof 
dSferatiortj and tvo logtv^i ^\i>X\^ \^^\i!«x\^ 
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if Ih^ poem begii^ tei fpread, tbart {he heard 
iti^ated ii^al! pUce!^ of concouric, nor ccmkf 
lie cntdr the iaembty-rooro* or croft the walks, 
widMut t>6ii^ MvStti #ith fome firiesr froiift Thi 

This was perhaps the firft time that ever fhe 
rfifcof ercd a fenfc 6f fhofiie, and on this occa- 
fi«n the pdtl^r of ^v'rt W2te very confpictious ; 
ftc Wretch who had, without fcrnpfc, pro- 
claimed berfelf an adolti^fs, and wh<y had firft 
c?ii*aTOtnred to Ifcerve her fon, then to tran- 
^thi», and afcei^Ards to hang him, Was 
not able to bf ar the reprefentatioil of her own 
cbAdna ; fctit fled frdnv reprojfeh> tftt^ogh (he 
felt no- ptfiA ftorti: guift , and left BWh- wkh tlid- 
latthoft hafte, to Ihelter ht*rfelf among the 
crowdlJ of LortdwV. 

Thtw Savage bad the fetirfaftion of fmdJng^ 
that, thoHgh he coxrld ttat reform his mother^ 
hceooldp^niftihet, arid thdt he did riot al- 
ways fatfef alone. 

This pkafure vrhich he received frbirt rfiis 
iflcfeafe of hi» poetical rejHitatidrt, was ftiffi- 
cicnt for foflfte tiftie to- orerbalande the mrfi> 
rics^ of want, Which this performance did not 
much MlhvhtHs f for it was fold ftn ^ ^try vrv- 
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vial fum to a bookfellcr, who, though the 
fuccefs was fo uncommon, that five imprcffi- 
ons were fold, of which many were undoubt- 
edly very numerous, had not generofity fuffi-: 
cient to admit the unhappy writer to any part. 
of the profit. 

The fale of tliis poem was always men- 
tioned by Mr. Savage with the utmoft eleva- 
tion of heart, and referred to by him as an 
inconteftable proof of a general acknowledge- 
ment of his abilities. It was indeed the only 
produdion of which he could juftly boaft a ge- 
neral reception. 

But though he did not lofe tlie opportunity 
which fuccefs gave him, of fetting a high rate 
on his abilities, but paid due deference to the 
f ufirages of mankind when they were given iii 
his favour, he did not fufier his efteem of 
himfelf to depend upon others, nor found 
any thing facred in the voice of the people 
when they were inclined to cenfure him; he 
then readily Ihewed the folly of expefting that 
the public fhould judge right, obferved hoW 
flowly poetical merit had often forced its way 
into the world ; he contented himfelf with the 
apphufc of men of lud^etofcYav ?l\\A. ^^.^ Come- 
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Whatdifp6fed to excludp all thofe from the cha- 
lafterpf men of judgment who did not applaud 
Wra* 

But he Was at oth?er times more favourable 
to mankind than to think them blind to the 
beauties of his works, and imputed the 
flowiiefs of tlieir fale to other caufes ; either 
they were publiftied at a time when the town 
ivas empty, or when the attention of. the pub- 
ick.was engroflcd by fome ftruggle in the par- 
i^ent, or fome other objeft of general con- 
ern ; or they were by the negleft of the pub- 
iflier not diligently difperfed, or by his avarice 
lot advertifed with fufficient frequency, Adr- 
refs, or induftry, or liberality, was always 
iranting; and the blame was laid rather on 
tiy perfon than the author. 
By arts like thefe, arts which every man prac- 
fes in fome degree, and to which too much 
Fthe little tranquillity of life is to be afcribed, 
ivage was always able to live at peace with 
imfelf. JHad he indeed only made ufe of thefe 
:pedients to alley iate the lofs or want of 
rtune or reputation,, or. any other advantagq^ 
liich it is not in man's power to bellow upoii 
mfdf, tbey might have l^eeu )\ii\\^..w^w-: 
^OL. IV. X, ' ^^^'^^^ 
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tioned as inftances of a philorbphical mmd^ 
and very pn^rly propofed to \ht iitiitation 
of multitudes, who, for want of diveitii^ 
^ir hnaginationi with the lame* diextnitj, 
languifh under afflictions which alight be eaBf 
temoved. 

It were ddubdefs to be wilhed» diat tmdiani ; 
Ireafon wcrfc univtrfally prevalent ; that evcrj j 
thing were efteemed according to its teal value; | 
^nd that men would fcfoare diemfelves from , 
being difappoinled in th^it endeavours after - 
happinefs, by placing it only in virttfe, which 
is alwavs to be obtained ; but if adventitious an^ 
foreign pleafures muft be purfued, it ^trould bt 
perhaps of fome benefit, fihcc that purfoit 
muft frequently be fruitlefs, if tlie pradids if 
Savage could be taught, tliat folly might b& 
an antidote to folly, and one &lbcy be obviated 
by another. 

But the danger of this pleafing intoiicatioA 
inuft not be concealed ; nor indeed c^ any . 
one, after having obfcrVed Ae fife of Savi^ ' 
need to foe cautioned ^;ainft it. By ktopuli^ 
|fe>neof his miferies to himfelf, he ct^Miiiiied 
to aft upon the fame prineiplesv and to feUotlr 
l2icianiejp!ath i ^as ntxti tooA^ ^grifet ^^^^ tis 
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Itfferings, ilor prcferved by one misfortune 

bom falling iitto another. He proceeded 

throughom his life to tread the fame fteps on 

the fiune circle; zlv^ys applauding his pad 

condud, or at Icafl forgetting it, to amufe 

himfelf with phantoms of happinefs^ which 

were danting before him ; and willingly turned 

bis eyes from the light of reafon, when it 

Would have difcoveied the illufion, and fhewn 

him, what he never wifhed to fee, his real ftate« 

He is eyeh accufed, lifter haying lulled hi? 

imagination with thofe ideal opiates, of having 

tried the fame experiment upon his confcience ; 

tod, having actnflomed himfelf to impute all 

deviations from the right to foreign caufes, it 

is certain that he Was upon every oceaiion too 

tiSlj retonciled to himfelf; and that he ap« 

peated very littte to il^et thofe praftices which 

luul impaired his reputation. The reigning 

error of his life was, that h^ miftook the love 

forthe pra£tice of tirtue^ and was indeed not 

fo much a good man, as the friend of goodnefs. 

This at leaft muft be allowed him, that he 

always preferved a ftreng f^nfe of the dignity, 

die beauty, and the neceffi^ of virtue ; and 

that be never coatnhxxtsd deliberately lo i.^\t.^\ 
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corruption amongft mankind. His a^ 
.which were generally precipitate, were oft 
blameablc ; but his writings, being the pi 
duftions of ftudy, uniformly tended to t 
cx^tation of the mind, and the propagatii 
of morality and piety • 

Thefe writings may improve mankin 
when his failings Ihall be. forgotten; ai 
therefore he muft be confidered, _ upon t 
whole, 2S a bene&£lor to the world ; nor c 
his perfonal example do any hurt, fim 
whoever hears of his faults, will hear oft 
miferies whicli they brought upon, him, 51 
which would deferve lefs pity, had not I 
condition been fuch as made his faults pardo 
able. He may be confidcred as a child expof 
to all the temptations of indigence, at an a 
when refolution was not yet ftrengthen 
by conviftion, nor virtue confirmed by habt 
a circumftance which, in his Bajlard^ 
laments in a very affefting manner : 

— — No Mother*s care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer : 
No Father's guardianrhand my youth maintain* 
CallM forth my virtues, or from vice reftrain'd 
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' 7bi Baflard^ however it might provoke or 
mortify his mother, could not be expefted to 
Iheit'h^r to compaffioni fo that he was ftill 
tinder the fame want of the neceflaries of life ; 
and he therefore exerted all the intereft whicli 
liis wit, or hi» birth, or his misfortunes, 
could procure, to bbtain, upon the death of 
Eufden, the place of Poet Laureat, and pro- 
fecuted his application with fo much diligence, 
tRat th6 King publickly declared it his in- 
tention to bellow it upon him : but fuch 
vras the fate of Savage, that even the King, 
"when he intended his advantage, was difap- 
poiiited in his fchemes ; for the Lord Cham- 
berlain, who has tl':e difpofal of the laurel, 
as one of the appendages of his office, either 
^id not know the King's defign, or did not 
approve it, or thought the nomination of the 
Laureat an encroachment upon his rights, and 
therefore bellowed the laurel upor^ Colley 
Gibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus difappointed, took a refo- 
lution of applying to the queen, that, having 
once given him life, Ihe would enable him to 
fupport it, and therefore pubjifhed a fliort 
yoem on her blrtli-dHyi tGi wkkl\V\t ^?iN^-<\x^ 
L 3 c^^A 
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odd title of «« Vojuatccf Laureat.^ Tb« tftnt 
of this eilay he has hi^ifelf rclate4 in the iblr 
lowing letter, whicb be prefixed to th^ poeiQ» 
.:ivhcn he afterwards rcpripted it ia ** The Gea- 
*' tlepian's Magazine," from whence I havf 
copied it iatire, as tliis was one of the ^w it* 
.tempts in which Mr. Savage fucceede^. 

** Mr. Urban, 
** In your Magazine for February VQV pu^* 
5* liftied the laft • Volunteer Laureat,' writteni 
.** on a very melancholy occaiioi^, th^ death of 
** the royal patronefs of arts and literature ia 
** general, and of the author of that poem ia 
.** particular ; I novv fend you tl;ie firft that Mr* 
•' Savage wrQ|e under tliat title. — This gentkr 
.*' man, notwithftanding a very cpnfidcrahlc 
>* intereft, being, on the death pf Mr. Jfufden, 
•' difappointed of the Laurent's place, wrote 
*' the following verfes ; which were i^g fooncr 
.** publilhed but tl\e late Queen fent to a book* 
" feller for them. The author had i^ot at that 
•' time a friend either to get him introducedy 
** or his poem prcfentecj at Co.urt; yet fucb 
** was the unfpeakable good;aefs of that Prin? 
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'^ nU)ay w^^ MT^ntiiig, in a fe^ days after pub- 
'' ligation Mn Savage recpived a Bank-bill of 
*'tfty pounds aud a gracious meflagc from 
"her Majefty, by U\9 i,ord North and Guil- 
" ford, to tl^is cff?a ; * That her Majefty wai 
" highly pleafcd wi?h the verfes ; that Ihe took 
" particularly kind his lines there relating to 
"the King', th^t he had permiffion to wri e 
" annually on the fame fubjeft ; and that he 
"Ihould yearly receive the hke prefent, till 
" fomethi^g better {which was he^: Majefty 's 
"intention) could be done for him/ After 
" this, he was permitted to prefent one of his 
" annual poems to her Majefty, had the ho-» 
" nour of kiffing her hand, ai^d met with the 
" moft gracious reception. 

** Yours, &c,'r 

Such was the performance *, and fuch its re-» 
option; a reception, which, though by no means 
inkind, was yet not in the higheft degree ge-. 
lerous : to chain down the genius of a writer 
D an annual panegyric fhewed in the Qvieen 

* This poem, being inCbrted in the future part of tijiS collec* 
)n, vol* XiiL p* 2i5> is here omitted* £* 

L 4 XQs^. 
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too much defire of hearing her own pniifcs, 
and a greater regard to herfelf than to him on 
whom her bounty was conferred. It was a 
kind of avaricious generofity, by which flattery 
was rather purchafed than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him tlic 
fame allowance with much more heroic inten- 
tion : flic had no other view than to enable 
him to profecute his ftudies, and ta fet him- 
felf above the want of affiftance, and was con- 
tented with doing good without ftipulating for 
encomiums* 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was ravifhed with the 
favours which he had received, and probably 
yet more with thofe which he was promifed: 
he confidered himfelf now as a favourite of the 
Queen, and did not doubt but a few annual 
poems would eflablifh him in fome profitable, 
employment. 

He therefore aflumed the title of ** Volunteer 
•' Laureat," not without fome reprehcnfions 
from Cibber, who informed him, that the title 
of *' Laureat" was a mark of honour conferred 
by the King, from whom ail honour is derived, 
incl which theicfote lio rcva.\\\\?i^ ^^x'^Vni to be- 
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iow upon himfelf ; and added, that he might 
with equal propriety, ftyle himfelf a Volunteer 
Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It cannot be 
denied that the remark was juft ; but Savage 
did not think any title, which was conferred 
lipon Mr. Gibber, fo honourable as that the 
ufurpation of it could be imputed to him as an 
inftance of very exorbitant vanity, and there- 
fore continueii to write under the fame title, 
and received every year the fame reward. 

He did not appear to confider thefe encomi- 
15ms as tefts of his abilities, or as any thing 
more thaii annual hints to the Queen of her 
prortiife, or afts of ceremony, by the perform- 
ance of which he was intilled to his penfionj 
and therefore did not labour them with great di- 
ligence, or print more than fifty each year,, ex- 
cept that for fome of the laft years he regularly 
inferted them in " TTie Gentleman's Maga- 
**zine," by which they were difperfed over 
the kingdom. 

Of fowne of them he had himfelf fo low an 
opinion, that he intended to omit them in the 
colleftion of poems, for which- ho printed pro- 
pofals, and folicited fubfcriptions ; nor tan it 
leem {\niDge, that, being confined to the fame 
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fiibjeAy he (hould he at fbme times iodolenty 
and at others unfuccefs^ul ; that he ihouU 
fometimes delay a difagreeable taik, till it V4S 
too late to perform it. well; or tlut he ihouW 
fometimes repeat tlie fame fentiment on the . 
fame occaiion, or at others be milled by ^ at- 
tempt after novelty to forced conceptions and 
far-fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, 
which fupplied him with fame variety; for 
his hufinefs was to praife the Queen for tbp fa- 
vours which he had received, and to complain 
to her of the delay of thofe which flie had pro- 
mifed : in fome of his pieces, therefore, grati- 
tude is predominant, and in fome difcpatent; 
in fom? he rcprefents himfelf as h^py in hPX 
patronage ; and in others^ as difcootfolate to fin4 
himfelf negleded. 

Her promife, like other promifes made to 
this unfortunate man, was never performedi 
though he took fufficient care that It flioul4 
aot he forgotten. The publication of his 
.** Volunteer Laureat*' procured him no other 
reward thsjn a regular remittaiice of fifty 
pounds. 

He 
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, ffewasnotfo deprefied by bisdifap^int* 
Bents as to negled any opportunity that was 
jffcred of advancing his intcreft. When th« 
'rincefs Aane was married, he wrote a poem ^ 
ipon h^ departure, only, as he declared, 
' becaufe it was expeded from him," and he 
ras not willing to bar his own profpe&s by 
ay appearance of negle£t. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained 
f this poem, or any regard that was paid to 
t ; and dierefore it is likely that it was con* 
idered at court as an aft of duty, to whjcb ht 
vas obliged by his dqpei^dence, and which it 
ra$ therefore not necefTary to reward by any 
WW favour : or perhaps the Queen really in* 
ended his advancement, and therefore thought 
tfuperftuous to laviib prefents upon a man 
/horn fhe intended to ^ftafaliffa for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in 
auger of being fpiftrated, but his penfion 
kewife of being obftruAed, by an accidental 
alumny. The wxiter of ** The .Daily Cou* 

rant,'^ a paper then publiflied under the di« 
;£tiqa of die miniilry, charged him with a 
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crime, which, though very great in itfclf, 
would have been remarkably invidious in him 
and might very jiilHy have inceilfed the Queen 
againft him. He was accufed by name of in- 
fluencing cleftrons againft the court, by ap- 
pearing at the head of a tory mob ; nor did the 
accufer fail to aggravate his crime, by repre- 
fenting it as the efFeft bf the moft atrocious in- 
gratitude *aiid a kind of rebeUion againft' tlie 
Queen, who had firft preferved him from aii 
infamous d'eafh, and afterwards diftlnguiihed 
him by her favour, and fupported him by her 
charity. The charge, as it was open ind con- 
fident, 'was likewife by good fortune very par- 
ticular. The pliice of the tranfaftion was men-* 
tioned, and the whole feries of the rioter's con- 
dtift related. This exaftnefs made Mr. Sa- 
vage's vindication eafy; for he never had in 
his ^ife feeh the place which was declared to be 
the fcene of his wickednefs,' nor ever had betfi 
prefcht in any town when its reprefentatives 
were chofen. This anfwer he therefore made 
h'ifte to publifli, witli all the circumftances ne- 
ceflTafy to-inake it credible; and very reafon* 
ably demanded, that the accufation fhould be 
retraded in the (ande ipa^^Ti t.\\"3x'VvV mi^ht no 
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longer fuffi?r the Imputation of fedition and in- 
gratitude. . This demand was likcwife prefled 
by him in a private letter to the author of the- 
paper, who either truftlng to the protcftion.of 
thofe whofe defence he had undertaken, or. 
having entertained fome perfonal malice ag^inft 
Mr, Savage, or. fearing, left, by retracing fo 
confident an aflertion, he fhould impair. the. 
credit of tis paper, rcfM.fed to give him tliat 
lati^faftion. 

Mr. Savage U^erefore thought it neceflary, to. 
his own vindiq^tion, to profecute him in the 
King'^.Benph.; but as he did not find any iU 
cjFefts frpm the accufation, haying fufficiently 
cleared his innopence, he thought any farther 
procedure would have the appearance of re- 
venge; and therefore willingly dropped it. 
, He faw foon afterwards a procefs commenced 
in tlie fame court againft hinafclf, on an infor- 
mation in which he was accHfed of writing and 
publifliing. an obfcene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's defite to be di- 
ftinguilhed; and, when any controverfy be- 
came pppular, he never wanted fome reafon 
for engaging in it with great ardour, and ap- 
peaririig ^t the he^d qi the party vvhich hc; baA 
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chofen. As he was never cetebtated fijf hit 
loudened} he had ao fooner taken his fide, &nd 
ihrorhled hlmfelf of the chi^f topifcks of the 
difpttte, than he tddk all oppottunitifei of if- 
ferting artd propagating his principlts^ without 
ihuch regard to his ov^i ititertft, br any otber 
iifMt deiigti thdn thdt of dhiwing tipon hitH^ 
ftlf the attention of mankind* 

iThfe dif{Jute between the bl(h6p of t^^dwi 
and the chancellor is well known to hate bstA 
fbl- fome tiihe the chief tt>piGk of pblitical cda« 
verfatibn ; and flietefore Mr* Satage^ in par* 
fiance bf his ch^r^der^ endeavouttid to becomi 
confpicuous among the donttof e!tift5 with 
t^hich every ^oiH;e^ho«ile Wts filled on that ac^ 
cafion. He was dh indefatigable bppo&r of aU 
the claims of eccleiiafticsil power, though bl 
did not know on what they Wett fetmded ; and 
was therefore no friend to tl* Bifhbp of LotL* 
doti. But he had another reafon for appearing 
as a warm advocate for Dr. Rundte -, for he 
wis the firi^nd of Mr. Foftcr and Mr* Thorn* 
foil, '^ho Were the friehds of Mn Savs^e. 

Thus reftiotfe was hii intertfft in the <}«ftf- 
libri, \^hich, hbw^ver, as he idSAjiilfed, 'ctfli- 
eerhci hiin fo TititW^ \V^X\x%^a ««^ C^sficiMttC 
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to hmngtic and difput^, but neceflarjr liketvift 
to write upon it. 

\le therefore engaged with great ardour in a 
new poem, called by him, " The Progrefs of 
** a Diviii^ ;'' in which hfe condufts a pi-ofii- 
gate prieft by all the gradations of wickednefs 
from a J)bor curacy in tlie country, to the 
higheft preferments of the church, and de- 
fcribes with that humour which was natural to 
him, and that knowledge which was extended 
to all the diverfities of human life, his beha- 
viour in every ftation ; and infinuates, that this 
prieft, thus accomplifliedf found at laft a pa- 
tron in the Bifhop of London. 

When he wais aflced by one of his friends, 
on what pretence he could charge the bifhop 
mth fuch an aftion ? he had no more to fay, 
than that he had only inverted the accufatioti, 
and that he thought it reafonable to believe, 
that he, who 6bftnrfted th« rife of a good ttian 
without reafoh, w6uld for bad reafons promote 
the exaltation oTa villain. 

The clergy were univerfally provoked by 
this fatire; ai!id Savage, who, as was his co«- 
flant prafticcy had fet his name to his per* 
foimancc, \irn8 ccii/brcd in ** The/W^Og^^ 
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*• Mifcellany "^^ with feverity, which h^ did 
not feem inclined to forget. 

But 

* A ihort fatirc was likcwife publifhed in the feme paper, io 
which were tlie following lines : 

** For cniel murder doomed to hempen death, 
• Savage, by royal grace, prolong'd his breath. 
Well might you think lie fpent his future years 
In prayer, and faftiqg, and repentant tears. . 
— But, O vain hope ! — the truly Savage cries, 
** Pricfts, and their ilavilh dodlrines, 1 defpifc. 

«* ShaU I 

*' Who, by free-thinking to free aflionfir'd, 

** In midnight brawls a deaChlefs name acquired, 

** Now ftoop to learn of ecclefiaftic men ? — 

** — No, arm'd with rhyme, at prieffs 1 11 take ray aim. 

** Though prudence bids me murder but their fame.*' 

"Weekly Mifcellany."' 

An anfwfer was publiftied in " The Gentleman's Magazine,'* 
written by an unknown liand, from which tlie following iine^ 
are feledled ': 

" TransfoiinM by thoughtlefs rage,, and midnight wine, • 
From malice free, and pulh'd without defign ; 
In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a tliruft. 
And brought the youth a vidlim to the duft ; 
So ftrong the band of accident appears. 
The royal hand from guUt and vengeance clears. 

Inftead of wafting " all thy future years, 
** Sava^C; in prayer and vain repentant teai*s j" 
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But a return of invcftive was not thought a 
fufficient punifliment. The Court of King's 
Bench was therefore moved againft him, and 
he was obliged to return an anfwer to a charge 
ofobfcenity. It was urged, in his defence, 
that obfcenity was criminal when it was in- 
tended to promote the pradice of vice ; but 
that Mr. Savage had only introduced obfcene 
ideas with the view of expofing them to detef- 
tation, and of amending the age, by fhewing 
the deformity of wickednefs. This p!ea was 

Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age, 
To curb the pricft, and fink bis hisb-church rage | 
To (hew what frauds the holy veflments hide. 
The nefls of avarice, lull, and pedant pride : 
Then change the fcene, let merit brightly (hint. 
And round the patriot twift the wreath divine j 
The heavenly guide deliver down to fame ; 
In well-tUD*d lays tranfmit a Fofter's namd $ 
Touch every paffioa with harmonioos art, 
lutalt the genius, and correal the he^rt. 
Thus future times ihall royal grace extol : 
Thus poliih'd lines thy prefent fame enrol. 
———But grant 



-Malicioufly that Savage plungM the fteel. 



And made the youth its (bining vengeance feel : • 
My foul abhors the a^, the man detefts. 
But more the bigotry of prieftiy breafts. 

^^ GeiitleoiMa's MagsLz'me, May, 17 iS*' "Dt, \. 
Vol. IV. M ^\. 
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admitted ; and Sir Philip Yorke, who tfictt 
prefided in that fCOiirt> difmifled the infor- 
matioa with encomrums upon the purity and 
excellence of Mr. Savage's writings. The 
profecution, however, anfwered in forae mea- 
furc the purpofc of thofe by whom it was fct 
€ka foot; fof Mr. Savage was fo far intimi- 
^ted by it, that; when the edition of hit 
poem was fold, he did not venture to reprint 
it ; fo that it was in a fhort time forgotten« 
or forgotten by all but ihofc whom it of- 
fended. 

It is faid, that fome endeavours were ufec 
to incenfe the Queen againft him; but h( 
found advocates to obviate at leaft part of thci 
cfFeft ; fcrr though he was never advanced, h 
llill continued to receive his penfion. 

This poem drew more infamy upon bit 
than any incident of his life; and, as h 
conduft cannot be vindicated, it is proper 1 
fecure his memory from reproach, by ii 
forming thofe whom he made his enemic 
that he never intended to repeat the provoc 
tion; and that, though, whenever he thoug 
he bad any reafon to complain of the cleig 
he u&d to threaten \ix«a>w\xk%x«.Hi t^\\\^\s^ 
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**Thc Progrcfs of a Divine," it was his calm 
and fettled refofution to fupprcfs it for ever. 

He once^ntcnded to have made a better re- 
paration for the folly or injuftice with which 
he might be charged, by writing another 
poeiBi called " The Progrefs of a Free-think-* 
*' cr," whom he intended to lead through all 
thcftages of vice and folly, to convert him 
from virtue to wickednefs, and from religion 
to infidelity, by all the modilh fophiftry ufed 
for that purpofe ; and at laft to difmifs him by 
his own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this defign, is a real 
lofs to mankind, for he was too well acquainted 
with all the fcenes of debauchery to have failed 
in his reprefentations of them, and too zealous 
for virtue not to have reprefented them in fuch 
a manner as fhould expofe them either to ridi- 
cule or deteftation. 

Bm this plan was, like others, formed an4 
faidafide, till the vigour of his imagination 
was fpcnt, and the cfFervefccncc of invenjtioa 
had fubfidcd ; but foon gave way to fome other 
defign, which pleaded by its novelty for a wbilei 
and then was neglected like the foxmer. 

M 2 ^^ 
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He was ftill in his ufual exigences, having 
no certain fupport but tiie penCon allowed him 
by tlie Queen, which, though it^ight have 
kept an exaft ceconomift from want, was very 
far from being fufBcient for Mr. Savage, who 
had never been accuflomed to difmifs any «f 
his appetites without the gratification which 
they folicited, and whom nothing but want 
of money withheld from partaking of every 
pleafure that fell within his view. 

His conduft with regard to his penfion was 
very particular. No fooner had he changed 
• the bill, than he vaniftied from the fight of all 
his acquaintance, and lay for fome time out of 
the reach of all the enquiries that friendfhip or 
curiofity could make after him ; at length he 
appeared again pcnnylefs a^ before, but never 
informed even thofc whom he feemed to re- 
gard moft, where he had been ; nor was bi< 
retreat ever difcovered. 

This was his conftant pra£tice during the 
whole time that he received the penfion from 
the Queen : he rcguhrly difappeared and 
returned. He, indeed, affirmed that he retired 
to fludy, and that the money fupported him in 
iblitude for many mcraAi^ \ >aNsx\v\% Sfv«As.^v 
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dared, tliat the fhort time in which it wa^ 
fpent fufficientljr confuted bis own account of 
his condud. 

His politenefs and his wit ilill raifed him 
friends, who were ddirous of fctting him at 
length free from that indigence by which he 
had been hitherto oppreflfed; and therefore 
folicited Sir Robert Walpole in his favour with 
fo much earneftnefs, that they obtained a pro- 
mife of the next place that fhould become va- 
cant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a year. 
This promife was made with an uncommon 
declaration, ** that it was not the promife of 
**a minifter to a petitioner, but of a friend to 
** his friend." 

Mr. Savage now concluded himfclf fet at 

cafe for ever, and, as he obfervcs in a poem 

Written on that incident of his life, trufted and 

was trufted ; but foon found tliat his confidence 

Was ill-grounded, and this friendly promife 

Was not inviolable. He fpent a long time in 

felicitations, and at laft defpaircd and dcfifted* 

He did not indeed deny that he had given 

Ae minifter fome reafon to believe tliat he 

Ihould not ftrengtlien his own intereft by ad- 

v^ncmg bim, for he had taten pate Vo ^v^\\\- 

M 3 ^\\\\ 
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guifh himfelf in cofFee-honfes as an advbcaCc 
for the miniftry of the laft years of Queen Anne, 
and was always ready to juftify the condud, 
and exalt the charaSer of Lord Bolingbroke, 
whomhe mentions with great regard in anEpiftlc 
upon Authors, which he wrote about that time; 
but was too wife to publilh, and of which only 
fome fragments have appeared, inferted by hioi 
in the ** Magazine" after his retirement. 

To defpair was not, however, the charai^cr 
of Savage ; when one patronage foiled, he had 
recourfe to another. The prince was now ex- 
tremely popular, and had very liberally reward- 
ed the merit of fome writers whom Mr. Sa- 
vage did not think fuperior to himfelf, and 
therefore he refolved to addrefs a poem to him. 

For this purpofe he made choice of a fubjcS 
wliich could regard only perfons of the highcft 
rank and greateft affluence, and which was there- 
fore proper for a poem intended to procure the 
patronage of a prince j and having retired for 
fome time to Richmond, that he might profe- 
cute his delign in full tranquillity, without the 
temptations of pleafure, or the folicltations of 
creditors, by which his meditations were in 
couai danger of being dvfcoiic^tXK,^>>afc ^\^>^^<l 
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a poem, '* On Public Spirit, with regard to 
« PubBck Works." 

The plan of this poem is very cxtenfivc, and 
comprifes a multitude of topicks, each of which 
might furnifli matter fufficient for a long per- 
forraance, and of which fome have already em- 
ployed more eminent writers ; but as he was 
perhaps not fully acquainted with the whole 
extent of his own defign, and was writing to 
obtain a fupply of wants too prcfling to admit 
of long or accurate enquiries, he paflTes negli- 
gently over many publick works, which, even 
in his own opinion, dcferved to be more elabo- 
rately treated k 

But though he may fometimes difappoin^ 
his reader by tranfient touches upon thefe fub- 
jefts, which have often been conlidered, and 
therefore naturally raife expeftations, he muft 
be allowed amply to compcnfate his omiffions, 
by expatiating, in the conclufion of his work, 
upon a kind of beneficence not yet celebrated 
by any eminent poet, though it now appears 
more fufceptible of embellilh meats, more adapt- 
ed to exalt the ideas, and afreft the paffions, 
than many of thofe which have hitherto been 
tliou^bf moii worthy of the ornaments of yerfe* 
M 4 T\vfc 
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The fcttlement of colonies in uninhabited 
countries, the cftablifhment of thofc in fccu- 
rity, whofe misfortunes have made their own 
country no longer pleafing or fafe, the acqiii- 
fition of property without injury to any, tk 
appropriation of the wafte and luxuriant boun- 
ties of nature, and the enjoyment of thofe gifts 
which heaven has fcattered upon regions uncul- 
tivated and unoccupied, cannot be confidered 
without giving rife to a great number of plea- 
fing ideas, and bewildering the imagination in 
delightful profpefts ; and, therefore, whatever 
fpeculations they may produce in thofe who have 
confined themfelves to political ftudies, natu- 
rally fixed th^ attention, and excited the ap- 
plaufe, of a poet. The politician, when he 
confiders men driven into other countries for 
ihelter, and obliged to retire to forefls and dc* 
fjrts, and pafs their lives and fix their pofte- 
rity in the remoteft corners of the world, to 
avoid thofe hardfhips which they fuffer or fear 
in tiieir native place, may very properly en- 
quire, why the legillature does not provide a 
remedy for thefe mifcries, rather than encou- 
rage an efcape from them. He may conclude, 
that the flight of every \\0Yv<i?i yg^xv \^ ^ lofe to 
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le community 5 that thofe who are unhappy 
ithout guilt ought to be relieved ; and the life, 
rhich is overburthened by accidental calami- 
ies, fet at eafc by the care of the publick ; and 
hat thofe, who have by mifconduft forfeited 
heir claim to favour, ought rather to be made 
ifeful to the fociety which they have injured, 
than be driven from it. But the poet is em- 
ployed in a more pleafing undertaking than that 
of propofing laws which, however juft or ex- 
pedient, will never be made, or endeavouring 
to reduce to rational fchemes of government 
focieties which were formed by chance, and 
arc conduced by the private paffions of thofe 
who prefide in tliem. He guides the unhappy 
fugitive from want and perfecution, to plenty, 
quiet, and fecurity, and feats him in fcenes of 
peaceful folitude, and undifturbed repofe. 

Savage has not forgotten^ amidft the pleafing 
fentiments which this profpeft of retirement 
fuggefted to him, to cenfure thofe crimes 
which have been generally committed by the 
difcovercrs of new regions, and to expofe the 
enormous wickednefs of making war upon 
barbarous nations becaufe they cannot refift, 
and of invading countries becaufe l\ve^ ^\^ 
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fruitful ; of extending navigation only, tc 
pagate vicci and of viiiting diflant lands 
to lay them wafte. He has aflerted the r 
equality of mankind, and endeavoured tc 
prefs that pride which inclines men to in 
that right is the confequence of po\«rer. 

His defcription of the various miferies ' 
force men to feek for refuge in diftant 
tries, affords another inflance of his prof 
cy in the important and exteniive ftudy o 
man life; and the tendernefs with whi< 
recounts them, another proof of his hun 
and benevolence. 

It is obfervable, that the clofe of this 
difcovers a change which experience had 
in Mr. Savage's opinions. In a poem w 
by him in his youth, and publifhed in his 
cellanies, he declares his contempt of the 
trailed views and narrow profpefts of the 
die ftate of life, and declares his refolutio 
ther to tower like the cedar, or be trari 
like the (hnib ; but in this poem, thougl 
drefled to a prince, he mentions this fta 
life as compriiing thofe who ought moll t 
tra£l reward, thofe who merit moll the c 
idencc of power and tlie t^imvVv^i'wj oC^teat 
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and, accidentally mentioning this padage to 
one of his friends, declared, that in his opi- 
nion all the Tirtue of mankind was compre* 
bended in that ftate. 

In defcribing villas and gardens, he did not 
omit to condemn that abfurd cuftom which 
prevails among the Englilh, of permitting fcr- 
vants to receive money from ftrangers* for the 
entertainment that they receive, and therefore 
mferted in his poem thefe lines : 

But what the flowering pride of gardens rare. 

However royal, or however fair. 

If gates, which to accefs fliould ftill give way, 

Ope but, like Peter's paradife, for pay / 

If perquifitcd varlcts frequent ftand. 

And each new walk mud a new tax demand? 

What foreign eye but with contempt furveys ? 

What Mufe fhall from oblivion fnatch their praife? 

But before the publication of his performance 
he recollefted, that the Queen allowed her gar- 
den and cave at Richmond to be fhewn for 
money, and that (he fo openly countenanced 
the pFaftice that (he had beftowed the privi- 
lege of (hewing them as a place of profit on a 
man, whofe merit (he valued herfelf upon re- 
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warding, though (he gave him only the liberty 
of difgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence 
than was often exerted by him, that the publi- 
cation of thefe lines might be officioufly reprc- 
fented as an infult upon the Queen, to whom 
he owed his life and his fubfiftence ; and that 
the propriety of his obfervation would be no 
fccurity againft the cenfures which the unfea- 
fonablenefs of it might draw upon him; he 
therefore fuppreflcd the paflage in the firft edi- 
tion, but after the Queen's death thought the 
fame caution no longer neceflary , and reftorcd 
it to the proper place. 

The poem was therefore publifhed without 
any political faults, and infcribed to the Prince; 
but Mr. Savage, having no friend upon whom 
he could prevail to prefent it to him, had no 
other method of attrafling his obfervation than 
the publication of frequent advertifements, and 
therefore received no reward from his patroui 
however generous on other occafions. 

This difappointment he never mentioned 
without indignation, being by fome means or 
other confident that the prince was not igno- 
73/} t of his addrefe to \\\m-, -axv^ \xv^\\\n»xr5L^ 
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that, if any advances in popularity could have 
been made by diftinguifliing him, he had not 
written without notice, or witliout reward. 

He was once inclined to have prefented his 
poem in perfon, and fent to the printer for a 
copy with that deiign ; but either his opinion 
changed, or his refolutiou deferted him, and 
he continued to refent negle£l without attempt- 
ing to force himfelf into regard. 

Nor was the publick much more favourable 
than his patron, for only feventy-two were 
fold, though the performance was much com- 
mended by fome whofe judgement in that kind 
of writing is generally allowed. But Savage 
eafily reconciled himfelf to mankind without 
imputing any defeft to his work, by obferving 
that his poem was unluckily publifhed two days 
after the prorogation of the parliament, and by 
confequence at a time when all thofe who could 
be exp^fted to regard it were in the hurry of pre • 
paring for their departure, or engaged in taking 
leave of others upon their difmiiiion from pub- 
lick affairs. 

It muft be however allowed, in juflification 
of the publick, that this performance is not 
the mojtl excellent of Mr. Savage's vjo\\j^\ ^\vi 
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that, though it cannot be denied to contain 
many firiking fentiments, majeftic lines, and 
juft obfei-vatlons, it is in general not fuiBcient- 
ly poliflied in the language, or enlivened in 
the imagery, or digefted in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the 
alleviation of his poverty, which was fuch as 
very few could have fupported with equal pa* 
tience ; but to which, it muft likewife be con- 
feflcd, that few would have been expofed who 
received punftually fifty pounds a year : a fa- 
lary which, though by no means equal to the 
demands of vanity and luxuiy, is yet found 
fufficient to fupport families above want, and 
was undoubtedly more than the neceffities of 
life require. 

But no fooner had he received his peniion, 
than he withdrew to his darling privacy, from 
which he returned in a Ihort time to his for* 
mer diftrefs, and for fome part of the year ge- 
nerally lived by chance, eating only when he 
was invited to the tables of his acquaintances, 
from which the meannefs of his drefs often ex- 
cluded him, when the politencfs and variety 
of his converfation would have been thought a 
/uiScient recompcuce fox Vi\% Qtv\^ct^\\vcfiin?cv\.. 
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He lodged as much by accident as he dined, 
and paflcd the night foinetimcs in mean houfcs, 
which are fe t open at n igh t to any cafual wanderers , 
fometimes in cellars, among the riot and filth 
of the meancft and moft profligate of the rab- 
ble; and fometimes, when he had not money 
to fupport even the expences of thefc recepta- 
cles, walked about the ftreets till he was weary^ 
and lay down in the fummer upon a bulk, or 
in the winter, with his aflbciates in poverty, 
inaong the afbes of a glafs-houfe. 

In this manner were palled thofe days and 
thofe nights which nature had enabled him ta 
kve employed in elevated fpeculations, ufeful 
ftudies, or pleafing converfation. On a bulk^ 
in a cellar, or in a glafs houfe, among thieves 
and beggars, was to be found the Author of 
^hi fVandenr^ the man of exalted fentiments, 
exteniive views, and curious obfervations ; the 
man whofe remarks on life might have aflifled 
(he ftatefman, whofe ideas of virtue might have 
enlightened the moralift, whofe eloquence 
might have influenced fenates, and whofe deli^ 
:acy might have polifhed courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that fuch neceffi- 
^ might fometimes force him uf ou ^^&tY^^3L« 
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blc praftitcs ;' and it is probaWc thatfliefc' 
in ** Tlie Wanderer" were occafioncd b 
rcfleftions on his own conduft : 

Though mifery leads to happincfs, and truti 
Unequal to the load, thi« languid youth, 
(O, let none cenfure, if, untried by grief, 
If, amidd woe, untempted by relief,) 
: . He ftoop'd reluctant to low arts of fliame; 
Which then, ev n then he fcorn'd, and blufli 
name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was 
tain to be folicired for fmall fums, whlcl: 
frequency of the requcft made in time c 
derable, and he was therefore quickly fliu 
by thofe who were become familiar enoug 
be trufted with his neceffities ; but his 
bling itianner of life, and conftant appeal 
at houfes of publick refort, always proc 
him a new fucceffion of friends, whofe \ 
nefs had not been exhaufted by repeated 
quefts ; fo that he was fcldom abfolutely ^ 
out refources, but had in his utmoft exig( 
this comfort, that he always imagined hii 
fure of fpeedy relief. 

It was obferved, that he always aiked 
vours of this kind wixho\xx ^^ \^^^ Wd\s» 
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inr apparent coofciouftiefs of dqpendence, and 
that he did not feem to look upon a compliance 
mth bis requeft as an obligation that defen-ed 
any extraordinary acknowledgcfpents ; but t 
rcfufal was refented by him 9s An affront, or 
complained of as an injufyi nor did he readily 
reconcile htmfelf to thofe tthg eithj^r denied t9 
lend, or gave bjih s^fterwards any intimation 
that they expeded to be repaid* 

He was fometimes fo far compfl(Qonated by 

thofe who knew both his merit ind diftreiles^ 

that they received him into their £unilies^ 

biit they foon difcoveted him fo be « very 

incommodious inmate ; fpfy being alvirays ac-^ 

caftomed to an irregular milnner of Jife, he 

could hot confine himfelf Iq any fUted bours^ 

9r pay aiiy regard to the. rules of ai fiimily* but 

would prolong bis converfation till midnight^ 

without cohfidering that bufinefs nqfight require 

bis friend's application in the morning ; and^ 

when be bsid pdrfuaded himfelf to retire to bed^ 

was not, without equal difficulty, called up to 

pinner ; i% yfsts therefore impoflibk to pay him 

any diftinftion witliout the entire fubvetfion of 

aliceconomy, akind of efta^Iiihmcot which^ 

Vol IV^ . . - N y;^? w«t 
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.wherever be went, he always appeared unbi- 
tiouB to overthrow. 

It mull therefore be acknowledged, in julli- 
fcation of mankind, that it was not always by 
the negligence or coldnefs of his friends thit 
Savage was diflrefTed, but becaufe it was in 
reality very difficult to preferve him long in a 
ftate of eafe. To fupply him with money imb 
ahopelefs attempt; for no fooner did he fee 
himfelf mafter of a fum fufficicnt to fct bim 
free from care for a day, than he became pro- 
fufe and luxurious. "When once he had en- 
tered a tavern, or engaged in afcheme of plcs- 
fure, he never retired till want of money 
obliged him to fome new expedient. If he 
was entertained in a family, nothing was any 
longer to be regarded there but amufemcnts 
and jollity ; whcrcvtr Savage entered, he im* 
mediately expelled that order and bufineft 
Ihould fly before him, that all Ihpuld thence- 
forward be left to hazard, and that no dull 
principle of domeftick management ihould b( 
oppofed to his inclination, or intrude upon hi; 
gaiety. 

His diftrcfles, however affliftive, never d< 
jcdH him ; *^ Viis \owt& fta^Xfi hft wanted nc 
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fpkit to aflert the natural dignity of wit, and 
was always ready to repr^s that infolcnce 
which the fupcriority of fortune incited, and 
to trample on that reputation which rofe upon 
any othier bails than that of merit : he never 
admitted any grofs familiarities, or fuhmitted 
to be treated otherwife than as an equal. Once, 
when he was without lodging, meat, or clothes^ 
one of his friends, a man indeed not remarka- 
ble for moderation in his profperity, left a 
meflTagc, that he defired to fee him ^bout nine 
in the morning. Savage knew that his inten- 
tion was to aifift him, but was very much 
difgufted that he Ihould prefume to prefcribo 
the hour of his attendance, and, I believe, re«» 
fufed to vifit him, and rejeSed his kindnefs. 

The fame invincible teipper, whether firm-» 
nefs or obftinacy, appeared in hi? conduft to 
the Lord TyrconneJ, from whom he very fre- 
quently demanded that, tlie allowance which 
was once paid him Ihould be rcftored; but 
with whom he never appeared to entertain for 
a moment the thought of foliciting a reconci- 
jiation, and whom he treated at once with all 
the haughtinefs of fupcriority, and all the bit- 
terncfs of reientioent. H? wrote tQ bitcv^ vyot 
N 2 \\\ 
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prbach, metiaoe, tnd contempt ; and appealed 
(kftermined> if lie eter regained bis aiiowance^ 
t6 hald it only by the right of conqtieft. 

^ As many more can difcover that z man is 
richer than that he is wifer than themfeltrev 
Ibperiority of underftanding is not fo readtly 
acknoTrledged as that of fortune ^ nor is that 
haughtincfs, which the corttcioufneft of great 
abilities iiKiteSy borne with the fame fdooiif-*. 
iton as the tyranny of affluence s and therefore 
Satage^ by alTerting his ciaim to deference and 
rfegard, and by treating thof<r with conteispt 
^Kfthom better fortune animated to rebel againft 
yAtAf did not fail to raKe a great number of 
^^miesr in the diffbtent clafles of mankinds 
Thofe who tho^^gbt themielves rsiied abovo 
l&m by the trivantageitf of richeg, bated bim 
b^nfe they fdund tao piofeftion from the pe- 
tlilaftce of bis witr Thofe who were efteemed 
for theit writings feared him aa a critic, »id 
mafigned him as a rivalf and almoft tU the 
finaller wits Were his pmfefled enemies. .' 

11 Antong thefe Mn Miller fo far indulged bis 
refetitlMnt as to introduce hinr in a farce, and 
df^SlPhitH t^be ]^Sou^9J^dL ^fl\ >icA /ftaJGK, in a 
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df«6 KioBdiat which he then mom; ft mem iiv^ 
fult, which oalf infinuatdl .thftt Savage h^d. 
batAone coait, and which was therefore dcfpifiiut 
by him nthor than refented ; for though he 
wrote a tampoon againft Miller, be never 
printed it: and as no other perfon ought to 
profeoite that revenge from which the period, 
who was injured delifted^ I fhall not preferte 
what Mr. Savage (oppreilcd; of which the pub» 
licidon would indeed have been a puniihmeot 
too fevcre for fo impotent an aflault. 

The great bardihtps of poverty were to Sa- 
vage not the want of lodging or of food, bat 
the m^kft aiMl«entempt which it drew upcAn 
Uai. He complained that as his afiairs grew 
desperate, he found his lepntation for capacity^ 
vifibly decline ; that his opinion in q«ieftioiis 
of criticifm was no longer regarded, wliei} Us 
coat was out of fiUhion ; and that thofe who, 
ia the inierval of his profperity, were always 
encouraging him to great undertakii^ by ca*- 
cmnianas oa his genius and aiTurances of Ak:* 
ttbf now received any B^eHtion of Im defigf^s. 
with coldiiefs, thooghft that the fubjefi^ on 
which he propofed to writse were very dtfiQudt^i 
tjxidwe^rai^ $9 inform ^m^ tlvat \hA.TH«Ai> 
N 5 ^l 
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of a poem was uncertain, that an author & 
to employ much time in the confideralig 
' his plan, and not prefume to fit down to \ 
in confidence of a few curfory ideas^ and a 
perficial knowledge ; difficulties were ftarte 
all (ides, and he was no longer qualified 
any performance but " The Volunteer . 
** reat." 

Yet even thi3 kind of contempt ncvci 
. prefied him ; for he always preferved a f 
confidence in his own capacity, and bel 
nothing above his reach, which he Ihou 
any time earneftly endeavour to attain, 
formed fchemcs of the fame kind with r 
to knowledge and to fortune, and flattered 
fclf with advances to be made in fcien< 
with riches, to be enjoyed in fome diftan 
. riod of his life. For the acquifition of k 
ledge he was indeed far better qualified ths 
that of riches ; for he was naturally inquii 
and defirous of the converfation of thofe 
whom any information was to be pbtainec 
by no means folicitous to improve thofe o 
tunities that were fometimes offered of r 
his fortune ; and he was remarkably reti 
of Jais 'ideas, ^hich^ viVkt\iowi^\ML,was ii 
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•leffion of tli^m, nrely forfook him ; a quality 
which could never be communicated to his 
money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in 
expeftation that the Queen would fome time 
recoiled her promife, he had rccourfe to the 
ufaal practice of writers, and publilbed propo- 
fals for printing his works by fubfcription, to 
which he was encouraged by the fuccefs of ma- 
by who had not a better right to the favour of 
tbepublick; but, whatever was the reafon, he 
iiid not find the world equally inclined to fa- 
Tour him; and he obferved, with fome dif- 
content, that, though he offered his works at 
half a guinea, he was able to procure but a 
fmall number in comparifon with thofe who 
iubfcribed twice as much to Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he faw 
hispropofals negleded by the Q^een, who.pa- 
tronifed Mr. Duck's with uncommon ardo.ur, 
and incited a competition among thofe wbp at- 
tended the court, who fhould moft promote his 
intcreft, and who fhould firll o^er a fvib- 
fcription. This was a diftinftion to which 
Mr. Savage made no fcruple of aflerting^ that 
his birth; his misfortunes, and his geniust 
N 4 ^\^ 
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gave a fairer iitle, tban could be j^ded %. 

him on, whom it was conferred. 

Savage*s a{^lications were however pot tm^ 
Verfally unfuccefsfiil ; for feme of the nobiliqf 
countenanced his defign^ encouraged his^ pr<^ 
|>ofais9 and fubfcribed with great liberality.: 
He related of the Duke of Chandos parucular^ 
lyi that, upon receiving his propofals, he fent 
him ten guineas* 

But the money which his fubfcriptions # 
forded him ^as not lefs volatile thah th4t which 
he receiyed from his otlier fehemes ; whenever 
a fubfcription was paid hint, be went to a tap- 
vcrit ; ind, as money fd coUeftcd is neceflarilf 
received in fmall funis, he never was able to 
fend his poems to the prefs, but for many 
years continued his folicitation, and fquandcr- 
ed whatever he obtained. 

This projcft of printing his works was fre- 
quently revived ; and, as his propofals grew 
iJbfoletc, new ones were printed with freftitiT' 
dates. To form fehemes for the publication, 
was bnc of his favourite amufements ; nor was 
lie ever more at eafe than when, with any 
friend who rradily fell in with his fcliemes, he 
was fidjufiing tlic ipTint^ Coimvu^.tkt' adyertife* 
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IJtetitS9i: land f^ulating the (li^pei'^n .of hi»; 
new edition, whiefe'^lie reaUy intended - fo«e 
time to pubiifbf ard which, as long as experi* 
)^ce had fliewn him the impoffibility of print^- 
itig th« volume together, he at laft determined 
to divide into weekly or monthly numbeis^r 
that the profits of the firft might fupply th4i 
eitpences of the next. •* • 

Thus he fpent his time in mean expedients 
and tormenting fiifpenfe, living for the great^ft 
part in fear of profecutions from his creditors,, : 
and cpnfequently ikulking in obfcure parts- of • 
the town, of which he was no ftrangcr to the 
remoteft <:orner8. fiut wherever he came, hit 
addrefs fecured him friends; whom hi$ necfciS* : 
ties foon alienated ; to that he had perhaps «^^ 
more numerous acquaintance than any man? - 
ever before attained, there being fcarcely any 
perfon eminent on any account to whom he 
was not known, of whofe chara^ier be was not - 
in '(ota€ dl&gree able to delineate* *' - 

To the acquifition of this tx^enfiye acquaint .\ 
tance every circumftance of bis life contribntedi ^ 
He excelled in the arts of convcrfation, and 
tlMrefbm^ wilHngly pra6tifed them, cUm liad 
feldom any bg>tm^ or e^n a lodgit|g;iif>(irhicli 
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;he could be private ; and therefore wai 
jinto public*houfes for the common 
^iences of life and fupports of nature, 
always ready to comply with every invi 
having no employment to withhold hin 
often no money to provide for himfelf 
by dining with one company, he never 
of obtaining an introduction into another. 

Thus diflipated was his life, and thus a 
his fubiiftence ; yet did not tlie diftradion 
his views hinder him from refleftion, nor 
uncertainty of his condition deprefs his gaiei 
•When he had wandered about without ar. 
fortunate adventure by which he was led ini 
a tavern, he fometimes retired into tb 
fields^' and was able to employ his mind ii 
fiudy, to amufe it with pleaiing imaginations 
and feldom appeared to be melancholy, bi 
when fome fudden misfortune had juft falk 
upon him, and even then in a few momen 
he would difentangle himfelf from his pq 
pkxity, adopt the fubjc«£t of converfation, ai 
apply his mind wholly to the objects th 
Others prefented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already iia 
g;ined, was yet imbiXXwed^ \v\ \'\'j|%^ with ix 
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ttlamities* The death of the Qpeen deprived 
him of atl the profpeds of preferment with 
which he fo long entertained his ims^ination ; 
and, as Sir Robert Walpole had before given 
him reafon to believe tliat he never intended 
the performance of his promife, he was now 
abandoned again to fortune. 

He was however, at that time, fupportcd by 
a friend ; and as it was not his cuftom to look 
xjut for diftant calamities, or to feel any other 
pain than that which forced itfelf upon his 
fenfds, he was not much affli£ted at his lofs, 
and perhaps comforted himfelf that his pcnfion 
would be now continued witliout the annual 
'tribute of a panegyriclu 

♦ Another expeftation contributed likewife to 
•fupport him: he had taken a refolution- to 
write a fecond tragedy upon the ftory of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, hi which he preferved a 
few lines of his former play, but made a total 
alteration of the plan, added new incidents, 
and introduced new charafters ; fo that it was 
anew tragedy, not a revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not 
making choice of another fubjeft; but, in 
rindicatjon ofbimfdf, heaflettcd^ \Vv^X\t ^f;^s 
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not eafy to find a better; and that he dumght i 
it his intereft to extinguish the mtmorj cf tlic= ^ 
•firft tragedy, which he could only ido by writv 1 
ing one lefs defeflive upon the fame ftory; b]: : 
vhich he (hould entirely de&at the artifice. if j 
the bookfellen, who, after the death of wa^'. ' 
author of reputation, are always induftrious to i 
fwell his works, by uniting his woril prodoC' | 
tioQs with his heft. 

In the execution of this fcheme, howerer,! 
fas proceeded but (lowly, and probably adljf' 
employed himielf upon it when he could fiqd' 
no other amufement; but he pleafed himUi- 
with counting the profits, and perhaps ima- 
gined, that the theatrical reputation which he 
was about to acquire, would be equivaieut to 
al! that he had loft by the death of his pt- 
tconefs. 

He did no^ in confidence of his approaching 
ifiches, negleft tlif meafures proper to fecure 
the continuance of his penfion, though iboK 
of his fayoutiers tfaoi^t him culpable for oiuk^: 
tme to writs on her death ; but on her biasA^ 
day next year, he gave a proof of the foUdity 
of his judgen^nt, and the power of his ^eniof. 
He knew that the ItslcVl o( e\«g^ \3aA Wba<[i 
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jrig beaten^ that it was impoilible to trarel in 

t without treading in the footfteps of tbofo 

9bo had gone before him ; and ttiat tlierefore 

t was neceffiurjTy* that he might diftinguilh 

lamfelf from the herd of encomiafts, to find 

sot fome new walk of fimeral panegyrick. 

. Thb dUEcuIt talk he performed in fuch a 

Oatiner^ that his poem may be juftly ranked 

among the beft pieces tliat the death of princes 

has produced; By transferring the mention of 

her death to. her binli-day, he has formed a 

happy combination of topicks, wiiich any other 

man would have thought it very difficult to 

canneft in one view, but which he has united. 

in fuch a manner, that the relation between 

them appears natural ; and it may be juftly faid, 

that what no other man would have thought 

on, it now appears fcarcely pofEble for any 

Twoi to mifs. 

•* The beauty of this peculiar combination of 
m»g^ is fo mafterly, that it is fufficient to fet 
tbiipoem above cenfure; and therefore it is 
not neceflary to mention many other delicate 
toBches which may be found in it, and .which 
would defervedly be admired in any other per**- 
{otnmncc, - :. V ■ . . - 
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To thefe proofs of his genius qiay be Met 
from the fame poem, an inflance of his pn 
dcnce, an excellence for which he was not 1 
often, diftinguilhed ; he does not forget to r 
mind the King, in the moil delicate and artf 
manner, of continuing his penfion. 

With regard to the fuccefs of this addrd 
he was for fome time in fufpence, but was i 
no great degree foiicitous about it , and cont 
nued his labour upon his new tragedy wi' 
great tranquillity, till the friend who had for 
confiderable time fupported him, removing h 
family to another place, took occafion to di 
mifs him. It then became neceflary to enqai 
more diligently what was determined in his 2 
fair, having reafon to fufpeft that no great i 
vour was intended him, becaufe he had n 
received his peniion at the ufual time. 

It is faid, that he did not take thofe metho 
of retrieving his intereft, which were moft lil 
ly to fucceed ; and fome of thofe who wi 
employed in the Exchequer cautioned h 
againil too much violence in his proceeding 
but Mr. Savage, who feldom regulated his co 
-duft by the advice of otliers^ gave way to 1 
^p^on^ and dcnxauOi^d oi Svt ^^Vi^x^. W^X^o 
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at hk levee, the reafon of the diftinAioii that 
was made between him and the other penfionem 
of thcQaecn, with a degree of roughnefs which 
perhaps determined him to withdraw wh^t had 
been only delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was 
aecnfed or fufpcfted, and whatever influence 
was employed again (I him, he received foon 
after an account that took from him all hopes 
6f regaining his penfion ; and he had now no 
profpeS of fubfiftence but from his play, and 
he knew no way of living for the time required 
to finilh it. 

So pec\jliar were the misfortunes of this man, . 
deprived of an eflate and title by a particular 
law, cxpofed and abandoned by a mother, de- 
frauded by a mother of a fortune which his 
father had allotted him, he entered the world 
without a friend ; and though his abilities 
forced themfelves into efteem and reputation, he 
was never able to obtain any real advantage,- 
and whatever profpefts arofe were always inter- 
cepted as he began to approach them. The 
king's intentions in his favour were fruflrated; 
iik dedication to the prince, whofe generoiity 
en cve/jr other occnHcn was em\neut) ^tt;^cxvxni 
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him no reward ; Sir Robert Wal{)dle, tifhd fa« 
lucd himfelf upon keeping his promife tootheni 
broke it to him without regret ; and the bountf 
of the Queen was, after her death, withdrawa 
from him, and from him onlj. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he 
bore, not only with decency, but with cheerful* 
nefs ; nor was his gaiety clouded even by bii 
l.aft difappointments, though he was in a fhort 
time reduced to the lowed degree of diftrefs» 
and often wanted both lodging and food. At 
this time he gave another inftance of the infur- 
mountable obftinacy of his fpirit ; his cloatbi 
.were worn out ; and he teceived notice, that at 
a coffee-houfe feme cloaths and linen were left 
for him: the perfon who fent them did not, 1 be- 
lieve, inform him to whom he was to be obliged, 
that he might fpare the perplexity of acknow* 
ledging the benefit ; but tliough the offer wais 
fo far generous, it was made with fome negled 
gf ceremonies, which Mr. Savage fo much 
refented, that he refufed the prefent, and de- 
clined to enter the houfe tiU the doaths ibM 
l)ad been defigned for him were taken away. 

His diftrefs was now publickly knpinrny and 
kis friends, thfiieCoc^) xWai^gckXSx^V'^t vi con- 
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tcrt (bme^mesifures for his relief; and one of 
them wrote a letter to him, in which he cxprcflcd 
his concern ** for the miferablc withdrawing of 
•* his pcnfion ;" and gave him hopes, that in a 
Ihorttime he fhould find himfelf fupplied with 
a competence, "without any dependence on 
" thofc little creatures which we arc plcafcd to 
"call the Great/' 

The fcheihe propofed for this happy and in- 
dependent fubiiftence was, tliat he fhould retire 
into Wales, and receive an allowance of fifty 
pounds a year, to be raifed by a fubfcription, 
oh which he was tp live privately in a cheap 
place, without afpiring any more to affluence, 
or having any farther care of reputation* 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, 
though with intentions very different from thofc 
of his friends ; for they propofed that he fhould 
coiitinue an exile from London for ever, and 
rpend all the i'eiAining part of his life at Swa^<* 
hi; but he defigned only to take the opportu- 
jity, which their fcheme offered him, of retreat- 
fig for a fhort time,' that he might prepare his 
Ijy for the flage, and his other works for tlip 
refs, and then to return to London to exhibit 
yoL.IL O \\% 
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his txzgidjf and live upon the profit! of hh 
own labour. 

With regard to hk works, he pro{x>fe4 very 
great improvements, which would have re- 
quired much time, or great application ; and 
when he had fini(hed them, he defigned to d9 
juftice to his fubfcribers, hj publifhing dien 
according to his propofals. 

As he was ready to entertain himfelf with 
future pleafures, he had planned out a fctom 
of life for the country, of which he bad ne 
knowledge but from paftorals and fong$. Ht 
imagined that he (hould be tranfportcd ^ 
fcenes of flowery felicity, like thofe which ont 
poet has rcflefted to another ; and had pro* 
)e£ted a perpetual round of innocent pictures, 
of which he fufpeftcd no interruption fro© 
pride, or ignorance* or brutality. 

With thefe expciStations he was fo en-* 
chanted, tliat when he was Jhce gently re*' 
proached by a friend for fubmitting to live 
upon a fubfcription, and advifed rather by » 
refolute exertion of his abilities to fupport him* 
felf, he could not bear to debar himfelf from 
the happinefs which was to be found in the 
ca/ra of a cotlJ^c, oi \ofc ^^ oY^^xxsaiso^ ^C 
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llftcmiig, without intermiffion, to the melody 
of the nightingale, which he believed was to be 
heard from every btamble, and which he did 
not fail to nncntion as a very important part of 
the happinefs of a country life. 

While this fcheme was ripening, his friends 
directed him to take a lodging in the liberties 
t>f the Fleet, that he might be fccure from his 
creditors, and fent him every Monday a guinea, 
which he commorJy fpent before the next 
morning, and trufted after his ufual manner 
the remaining part of the week to the bounty 
of fortune. 

He now began very fcnfibly to feel the miferies 
of dependence. Thofe by whom he was to be 
fupported began to prefcribe to him with an 
air of authority, which he knew not how de- 
cently to refent, nor patiently to bear ; and he 
foon difcovered, from the conduct of mofl of 
his fubfcribers, that he was yet in the hands 
of** little creatures.** 

Of the infolence that he was obliged to 

fufFer, he gave many inftances, of which none 

appeared to raife his indignation to a greater 

height, thari the method which was taken of 

Hiniilhing him with cloaths. "Uiiit^ <^i c^w- 

O 2 ^\A\\^*? 
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faking him, and allowing him to fend a taylot 
his orders for what they thought proper to al- 
low him, they propofed to fend for a taylor to 
take his meafure, and then to confult how they 
Ihould equip him. . 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor 
was it fuch as Savage-s humanity would havr 
fuggefted to him on a like occafion ; but it had 
fcarcely deferved mention, had it not, by afFeft* 
ing him in an uncommon degree, fhewn the 
peculiarity of his charaftcr. Upon hearing the 
defign that was formed, he came to the lodging 
of a friend with the moft violent agonies of n^j 
and, being alked what it could be that gave him 
fuch difturbance, he replied with the utmoft 
vehemence of indignation, ** That they had 
** fent for a taylor to meaftire him.** 

^ow the affair ended was never enquired, 
for fear of renewing his uneafinefs. It is pro- 
bable, that, upon recoUeftion, he fubmittcd 
with a good grace to what he could not avoid, 
and that he difcovered no rcfcntment where be 
bad no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit 

and univerfal couipliauce •, for when the gen- 

rJeman, who had fit&\uj^ottCL^^\im^^^^ ^^- 
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ign to fupport him by a fubfcription, attempt* 
ed to procure a reconciliation with the Lord 
Tyrconnel, he could by no means be prevailed 
upon to comply with the meafures that were 
propofed. 

A letter was written for him * to Sir Wil- 
liam Lemon, to prevail upon him to interpofc 
his good offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in 
which he folicitcd Sir Wiliam*s affiftance •♦ for 
'^ a man who really needed it as much as any 
'* man could well do ;" and informed him, 
that he was retiring ** for ever to a place where 
'*he fliould no more trouble his relations, 
"friends, or enemies;" he confcilcd, that his 
paffion had betrayed him to fome condu£): with 
regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for which he could 
not but heartily aik his pardon; and as he ima« 
gined Lord Tyrconnel's paffion might be yet 
fo high, that he would not ^* receive a letter 
-* from him," begged that Sir William would 
endeavour to foften him ; and cxprefled his 
hopes that he would comply with his requeft, 
and that •* fo fmall a relation would not har- 
-^^ den his heart againii him.'^ 

♦ Jfjr Afr. Pope. D^. J. 
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That any man fltonld prefutne to diftalse % 
letter to him, was not veiy agreeable to Mf% 
Savage ; and therefore he was^ before he hMI 
opened it, not much indioed to sipptorc it. But 
when he read it, he found it containfed fenti* 
ments entirely oppbfite to his owb^ and, zt he 
aiTerted, to the truth ; and therefore, jnftbad of 
copying it, wrote his friend a Ictteir full of 
mafcuime refenttnent and warm expo{lulations« 
He very juftly obfciVed> that the ftyic was too 
fupplicatory, and the Viepitfentation too abjed, 
ar^4 that he ought at teaft to have made him 
complain with *> the dignity of a gentleman in 
^* diftrefs.'^ He declared that he would not 
write the paragraph in wliich he Was to aik 
Lord Tyrconnel's pardon ; for, ** lie dcfpifed 
*^ his pardoii, and therefore could not heartily, 
*' and would not hypocritically, a& it." He 
remarked that his friend rpade a very unreafoa* 
able diftinftion between himfelF and him ; for^ 
fays he, *^ when you mention oienof high rank 
^* in ypur oxyn charafiker,*^ they are ** thofc 
•* little creatures whom we are pkafed to call 
•* the great ;'' btit when you addrcfs them ** in 
** mine," no fervility is fpfficipntly humble. 
He then with gttal ^xo^t\^\rj t>T;Js»x^ei.^^\\l 
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Mifeqntooet which night be expefted from 
f«ch a leister, which hb relstions would print 
kk their own defence, tnd which would forever 
be producod as a fuU mfwer to all that he 
fliould aUedge i^inft them ; for he always in- 
tended to puUifh a minute account of the treat- 
iiKDt which he had received. It is to be re- 
flsembercd^ to the honour of the gentleman by 
whom this letter was drawn op, that he yielded 
to Mr. Savage^s reafons, and agreed that ic 
ought to be-fuppreiied. 

After many alterations and delays, a fub- 
foiption was at length raifed, which did not 
imonnt to fifty pounds a year, tliough twenty 
were paid by one gentleman * ; fuch was the 
generoCty of oiankind, that what had been 
iEMie by a player without folicLtation, could 
Hot now be eiefted by application and intereft ; 
and Savage had a great number to court and 
to obey for a pen£on kis than that which Mrs. 
Qldfield paid him without exading any fervi- 
lities. 

Mr. Savage however was fatisfied, and willing 
to retire, and was convinced that the allowance* 

^ Mr. Pope. £• 

0*4 ^^xiP^ 
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though fcanty^ would be more than fuffident 
for him, being now determined to commenoe 
a rigid oeconomift, and to live according to 
the exaft rules of frugality ; for nothing was in 
his opinion more contemptiUe than a man, 
who, when he knew his income, exceeded it; 
and yet he con&fled, tliat inftances of fuch 
folly were too common, and lamented that 
fome men wece not to be tmfted with dieir 
own money. 

Full of thefe falutary refolutions, he left 
London in July 17399 having taken leave with 
great tendernefs of his friends, and parted from 
the author of this narrative yrith tears in his 
eyes. He was furnilhed witli fifteen guineas, 
and informed, that they would be fufficient;^ 
not only for the expence of his journey, but 
for his fupport in Wales for fome time ; and 
that there remained but little more of the firft 
collcftion. He promifed a ftiift adherence to 
his maxims of parfimony, and went away in 
the flage-coach ; nor did his friends expeft to 
:hear from him, till he informed them of his 
arrival at Swanfea. 

But when tliey Icaft expefted, arrived a letter 
dated tlic fourteenth da^ ^&fctYvv^ ^^'^'^\v^'^^>^^ 
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which he Cbnt them word, that he was yet 
upon the road, and witliout money ; and that 
he therefore could not proceed without a remit-» 
<ance. They then fent him the money that 
was in their hands, with which he was enabled 
to reach Briftol, from whence he was to go to 
Swanfea by water. 

At Briftol he found an embargo laid upon 
the (hipping, fo that he could not immediately 
.t)btaiii a pailage ; and being therefore oflliged 
to ftay there feme time, he with his ufual fe- 
licity ingratiated himfelf with many of the prin* 
tipal inhabitants, was invited to their houfes, 
diftinguifhed at their publick feafts, and treated 
with a regard that gratified his vanity, and 
^rcfbre eafily engaged his affeftion. 

He began very early after his retirement to 
complain of the conduft of his friends in Lon- 
iotiy and irritated many of them fo much by 
his letters, that they withdrew, however hon- 
ourably, their contributions ; and it is believed, 
that little more was paid him than the twenty 
pounds a year, which were allowed him by the 
gentleman who propofed the fubfcription. 

After fome ftay at Briftol he retired to Swan- 
fca, the place originally propofed lot \m \t^\- 
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dence» where he lived about a yetr, rctj tnvKk 
diffittisfitd with the dimiaution of his fahury;bat 
conttaded, as in other places, acqimititancewidi 
tbofe who were moft diftinguithed in thatcovn^ 
try, among whocn he has celebrated Mr, Powd 
and Mrs. Jones ^ by fome verfes which he in* 
ferted in ** The Gentleman's Magazine*." 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which 
two a£ts were wanting when he left London; 
and #as deiirous of coming to town, to. bring it 
vpon the ftage. This defign was rery watmlf 
cppofed ; and. he was advifed, by his chief be- 
nefador, to put it into the hands of Mr. Thorn* 
fon and Mr. Mallet, that it might be fitted for the 
ftag^, and to allow his friends to receive the profitSf 
outofwhich an annual peniionfhould bepatdhidh 

This propoial he rejefted with the utmoft 
tontempt. He was by no means convinced 
that the judgement of thofe, to whom he was 
required to fubmit, was fuperior to. his own. 
He was now determined, as he expreiled iu to* 
be ^* no longer kept in leading-firings,'' and 
had no elevated idea of ^* his bounty, who pro- 
^^ pofed to penfion him out of the profits of his 
^* own labours,*' 
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lie atteoip^ in Wtfes to promott a Tub* 
ibipdoa for his works, ind kad once hopes of 
f«ace(s> but in i fhort time afterwards formed 
t itfolution of tearing tliat part of the coaatrft 
IQ which be thought it not leafonable to be oon* 
fined for the gratification of thofe^ who,* having 
{srdtnifed him a liberal income, had no fooner 
iKini;flit!d him tx> a iTfnote comer, dianthef 
reduced his allowance to a (alary foarcely equal 
tothe neceffides of life. 

His refentment x>f this treatment, which, in 
his own opinion at leaft, he had not deferred^ 
was foch, that he broke off ail corre^ondenoe 
with raoft of his contributors, and appeared txi 
cofifider them as perfectttors and oppreflbrs; 
and in the latter part of his life declared, diat 
thpeir cMida£t toward him, (ince his d^arture 
from London, *< bad been periidioufne& im<* ' 
^* proving on perfidionlhe&i, and iuhumaait]f 
" on inhumanity," 

It is not to be fuppofed, that the necoffities 
of Mr, Savage did not fometimes indtb him to 
fiftirioal exaggerations of the behaviour of thofo 
bv whom he thou^it himlelf induced to them* 
Sut it mtfft be ^nted, that the diminution of 
bis t^hwioKt was a great haxdftvvi^) axd ^^cox. 
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th'ofe who withdrew their fabfcription frorii a 
inan, who, upon the faith of their promife, 
had gone into a kind of banifhment, and 
abandoned all thofe by whom he had been, be* 
fore relieved in his diftrefles, will find it no caf/ 
tafk to vindicate their conduft. 

It may be alledged, and perhaps jnftly, that 
he was petulant and contemptuous » that ho 
more frequently reproached his fubfcribers for 
not giving him more, than thanked them for 
what he received ;. but it is to be remembered, 
that his condu£t« and this is the worft charge 
that can be drawn up againft him, did them no 
real injury ; and that it therefore ought rather 
to have been pitied than refented ; at leaft, the 
tefentmentit might provoke ought to have bcco 
generous and manly ; epitliets which his con- 
dud will hardly deferve that ftarves the man 
whom he has perfuaded to put bimfelf into )iis 
power. 

. It might have been reafonably demanded by 
Savage, that they Ihould, before tliey had takeft 
away what they promifed, have replaced him 
in his former ftate, tliat they fhould have taken 
no advantages from the fituation to»whicb the 
appcaraiice oi Xici^xx^yxi^'^^^^ 
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md tint he Ihould have been recalled to Loib- 
don before he was abandoned. He might 
juftly reprefenty that he ought to have beea 
confidered as a lion in the toils, and demand 
to be releafed before the dogs (hould be loofed 
upon him. 

. He endeavoured, indeed, to releafe^ himfelf» 
and, with an intent to return to London^ 
went to Briftol, where a repetition of the kind* 
nefs which he had formerly found invited him 
to (hiy. He was- not only carefied and treated, 
but had a collection made for him of about 
thirty pounds, with which it had been happy 
if he had immediately departed for London ; 
but his negligence did not fuffer him to confix 
der, that fuch proofs of kindnefs were not 
often to b^ expeSed, and that this ardour of 
benevolence was in a great degree the effeft of 
novelty, and might, probably, be every day 
Jefs ; and tlicrcfore he took no care to improve 
the* happy time, but was encouraged by one 
favour to hope for another, till at length 
generofity was exhaufted, and oiGcioufnefs 
Wearied* 

Another part of his mifconduft was the 
pndtict Qf prolonging his vifits to xxt&^'iaw- 
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able hours, and difconccrting all the fcmflies 
into which he was admitted. This was an 
error, in a place of comifterce, which all the 
charms of his converfation €ou}d not compen- 
late ; for what trader woijld jiurchafe foch ainr 
fatisfaftion by tlie lo& of folid gain, which 
muft be the Confequence of midnight mer- 
riment, as thofe hours- which were gaihed 
at night were generally loft in the mom- 
mg? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiofity of the 
inhabitants was gratified, found the number 
of his friends daily decreafing, perhaps without 
fufpefting for what reafon their conduftwas 
altered ; for he ftill continued to harrafs, with 
his nofturnal intrufions, thofe that yet coun- 
tenanced him, and admitted him to then 
houfes. 

Bat he did not fpend all the time of his rcfi- 
dencc at Briftol in vifits or at taverns, for hi 
fometimes returned to his ftudies, and bfgai 
feveral confidcrablc defigns. When he felt ai 
inclination to write, he always retired from th 
knowledge of his friends, and lay hid in ai 
bbfcure part of the fuburbs, till he found him 
Telf again dcfiroMS o£ cokv^wcj^ x^^Ycve^vXv 
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likely that intervals bf abfence made him more 
welcome. 

He was always full of his defign of retoraing 
to London, to bring his tragedy upon the 
&ige ; but having negleded to depart with die 
money that was raifed for him, be could not 
afterwards procure a fum fuf&cient to defray the 
eipenoes of his journey ; nor perhaps would a 
frefh fupply have had any other effe£t than, by 
putting immediate pleafures into his power^ to 
have driven the thoughts of his journey out of 
his mind. 

While he was thus fpending the day in con- 
triving a fcheme for the morrow, diflrefs ftole 
upon him by imperceptible d^ees. His can^ 
duft had already wearied fome of thofe w)k> 
were at firft enamoured of his conver&tion ; 
bat he might, perhaps, ftill have devolved to 
others, whom be might have entertained with 
equal fuccefs, had not the decay of his cloaths 
JBoade it no longer confiftent with tiiciir v«i\ity 
to admit him to their tables, or to afTociate 
witib him in piiblick places. He now began to 
£nd every man from home at whofe houfe h^ 
.called ; and was therefore no longer able to 
ptocun the iiceeilanes of Ufe, bal ^iJCk<^^x^\ 
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about the town, flighted and ncgleaed, in 
queil of a dinner, which he did not always 
obtain. 

To complete his naifery, he was purfued by 
the officers for fmall debts which he had con- 
trafted^ and was tlicrefore obliged to withdraw 
from the fmall number of friends from whom 
he had ftill rcafon to hope for favours. His 
cuftom was to lie in bed the greateft part of the 
day, and to go out in the dark with the utmoft 
privacy, and after having paid his viiit return 
again before morning to his lodging, which 
was in the garret of an obfcure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and con-* 
lined on the other, he fuffered the utmoft ex- 
tremities of poverty, and often fafted fo long 
that he was feizcd with faintnefs, and had loft 
his appetite, not being able to bear tlie fmcU 
of meat, till the aftion of his ftomach was re-» 
ftored by a cordial. 

In this diftrefs, he received a remittance of 
five pounds from London, with which he pro- 
vided himfelf a decent coat, and determined to 
go to London, but unhappily fpent his money at 
a favourite tavern. Thus was he again con«? 
fined to Briftol,NvViCTc\ic^9&^'ws:^ ^\k^a^s& 
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by bailiife. Ill this exigence lie once more 
founid a /fiend, who fhetteted him in his houfe, 
though at the ufual inconveniences with which 
his company wais attended ; for he could nei- 
ther beperfuaded to go to bed in the night, nor 
to rife in the day. 

It is obfervaljle, tfiat in thefe various fcenes 
of mifery, he was always difengagcd and chear- 
fill : he at fometimes purfued his ftudies, and 
at ott^grs continued or enlarged his epiftolary 
correfpondence ; nor was he ever fo far dejefteci 
as to endeavour to procure an increafe of his 
allowance by atiy other methods than accufa- 
tions and repj-baches.' 

He had now no longer any hopes of aflift- 
ance from hi^ friends at Briftol, who as mer- 
chants, and by confequence fufficiently ftudir 
ous of profit, cannot be fuppofed to have 
looked with muth compaflion upon negligence 
and cxtravagatice, or to think any excellence 
equivalent to a fault of fuch tonfequence as 
ncgfeft of oeconomy. It is tiatural to imagine, 
that many of thofe, who would have relieved 
his real wants, were difcburaged from the exer- 
tion of their benevolence by obfervation of the 
nfe which t<^as tn^dt of tlieir faVo^ts, ^wdi c»\v 
Vol. IV. p VvStvoxv 
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*' more have any intimacy .with her) I woaHi 
^^ at a due diftance> rathet do her an aftol 
*' good, than ill will. Laftly (pardon thccx- 
** prcffion) I abibhxteiy command you not tc 
*' offer me any pecuniary affiftancc, nor to a^ 
" tempt getting me any from any one of yonl 
*' friends. At another time, or on any othd 
•* occafion, you may, dear friend, be wdUf- 
** fured, I would rather write to yoa in iM 
** fubmiffive ftyle of a rcqueft, than thai of a 
*' peremptory command. 

** However, tliat my truly valuable ftiend 
<' may not think I am too proud to aikaia* 
** vour, kt me entreat you to let me have yout 
•' boy to attend me for this day, not only for 
** the fake of faving me the expeiice of porttRi 
** but for the delivery of fome letters to people 
^^ whofe namts I would not have known to 
** ftrangers. 

^* The civil treatment I have thus far met 
•• from thofe whofe prilbner 1 toi, makes atf 
** thankful to the Almi^ty, that tlioi^ 1« 
*' has thought fit to viih me (on my birth* 
** night) with affliftion, yet (fuch is his giw) 
" goodncfs \) my aSi\a\<«i U not without al 
•' leyiating circu«xfiLTORt&% \ tsk^scuqx^* 
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^bjut am all refiginAtioQ to the divine will. Ag 
*' to the world, I hope that I fliall be endued 
**by Heaven, with that prefoiure of mind, 
" that fercac dignity in misfortune, that con- 
" ftitutes th« chancer of a true nobleman ; a 
** dignity £u: beyond that of coronets ; a no- 
'*bility arifing from the juft principles of phi- 
'*Iofophy, refined and exalted by thofe of 
••Chriftianity.'* 

He continued five days at the officer's, ii> 

hopes that he fhould be able to procure bail» 

and avoid the neceifity of going to prifon. 

The ftate in which he paifed his time, and the 

treatment which he received, are very juftlyex- 

prefled by him in a letter which he wrote to a 

friend : ** The whole day," fays he, " has 

*• been employed in various people's filling my 

"head with their foolifh chimerical fyflems, 

* which has obliged me cooly (as £ir as nature 

** will admit) to digefl„andaccommodate myfelf 

" to every different perfbn's way of thinking ; 

•* hurried from one wild fyftem to another, 

till it has quite made a chaos of my 

" imagination, and nothing done — pro- 

** mifed — difappointed — ordered to fend. 



u 
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" every hour, from one part of the town to 
« the other-" 

When his friends, who had hitherto careffcd 
and applauded, found that to give bail and pajr 
the debt was the fame, they all refufed to 
prcferve him from a prifon at the expcncc 
of eight pounds ; and therefore, after hav- 
ing been for fome time at the officer's houfe, 
** at an immenfe expence>" as he obfcrvcs ia 
his letter, he was at length removed to Nc\y- 
gate. 

This expence he was enabled to fupport by 
the generofity of Mr, Najfh at Bath, who, upon 
receiving from Kim an account of hi? condi- 
tion, immediately fcnt him five guineas, and 
promifed to promote his fubfcription at Bath 
with all his intereft. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at 
lead a freedom from fufpence, and reft from 
the difturbing viciflitudes of hope and difap- 
pointment ; he now found that his friends 
were only companions, who were willing 
to fhare his gaiety, but not to partake of his 
misfortunes ; and therefore he no longer ex- 
pected anv afliftarvcc fiora iVitm* 

W 
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It muft however be obferved of one gcn- 
Icman, that he offered to releafe him by 
ftying the debt ; but that Mr. Savage would 
ot confent, I fuppofe becaufe he thought 
e had before beea too burthenfomc to 
im* 

He was offered by fome of his fSriends, that 
colledion fhould be made for his enhrge- 
lent ; but he ** treated the propofal," and 
eclared * *♦ he ihould again treat it, with dif- 
^ dain. As to writing any mendicant letters. 
*he had too high a fpirit, and determined 

* only to write to fome minifters of ftate, to 

* try to regain his pcniion." 

fie continued to complain f of thofc that 
lad fent him into the country, and objefted 
them, that he had " loft the profits of his * 

* play, which had been finifhed three years ;" 
nd in another letter declares his refolution ta 
>ubli(h a pamphlet, that the world might know 
low " he had been ufed.'* 

This pamphlet was never written ; for he in a 
ery fliort time recovered his ufual tranquillity, 

* In a letter after bis confinement. Dr.J. 
t Letteo Jan. jj. 

P 4 -JccA 
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lOid cbecrfblly. applied hiip(el{ XOr in«fe inof- 
£:niive ftudies. H^ in4ee4 £^eadily decbured, 
that he was promifed a yeai:ty allowancst of fifty 
pounds^ aD4 never veceived half tlie fum ; but 
l^c feemed to reSgn bimfelf to that as well ^ 
to other misfortunes, and lofe the remembraacQ 
of it in his amufetnpnts and employn^enta* 

The clieerfulnefs with wrhich he borp his, 
confinenaeat appears from tho following letter, 
which he wrote, January the 30th, to one of 
his friends in London : 

*' I now write to you from my c^enfiacn^ot 
«* in Newgate, where I hav^ becfx eyer fince 
** Monday laft was fe'nnight, and whcrQ I en- 
«*, joy myfelf witli much more traiwmillit-y th^n 
*^ I have known for upwards of ii twelveoioatb^ 
*f paft ; having ^ room entirely to myfelf 
*^ and purfuing the amufement of my poetkal 
*' iludics, uninterrupted and agroeal^lp to mf 
** mind. I thank the Ahnighty, I ain pqwall 
*« coUcftcd in nryfelf ; and, tliough my perfoa 
** is in confinement, my mind cai> expatiate; on 
*' ample and ufeful fubjeits with ail the free- 
*^ dom imaginable. I am now more converfant 
*' with the Nine than ever, and if, infteadof 
^* a Newgatc-bird, \ m^.^ \i^ ^^\;^\ Vi \iR.'k 
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'( bird of th« Maics» i aiTure you, Sir, I fing 
" wry freely in my cafr« ; ibmctimes indeed in 
*< the 'plaintive notes of the nightingale ; but 
**at others, in the cheerful ftrains of the 
*'lark." 

In another letter he obierves, that he ranges 
fconi one fubjeft to another, without confining 
himfelf- to any particubr tafk ; and that he was' 
employed one week upon one attempt, and the 
next upon another* 

. Surely the fortitude of this man deferves, at 
leaft, to be mentioned with applaufe; and, 
whatever faults may be imputed to him, the 
virtue of fuffering well cannot be denied him. 
The- two. powers which, in the opinion of 
Epi&etus, conftituted a wife man, are thofe oT 
bearing and forbearing, which it cannot in- 
deed be aili]:med to have been equally pofiefled 
by Savage *, and indeed the want of one oMiged 
him very frequently to praftife the other. 

He was treated by Mr, Daggc, the keeper of 
the prifon, with great humanity ; was fup- 
ported by him at his own table, without^ any 
certainty of recompence ; iKid a room to him* 
felf, to which he could at any time retire from 
all Ji/hi/6ance| was allowed to ftaxA'aX.^^ 
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door of the prifon, and fometiines taken out into 
the fields * ; fo that he fufiered fewer hardihips 
in prifon than he had been accuftomed to un- 
dergo in tlie greateil part of his life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence 
to a gentle execution of his office, but made 
fome overtures to the creditor for his releafe, 
though without effeft ; and continued, during 
the whole time of his imprifonment, to treat 
him witli the^traoft tendemcfs and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly moft laudable in that 
ftate which makes it mofl difficult ; and there- 
fore the humanity of a gaoler certainly deferves 
this public atteitation; and the man, whofe 
heart lias not been hardened by fuch an em- 
ployment, may be juftly propofed as a pattern 
of benevolence. If an infcription was once en- 
graved ** to the honeft toll-gatherer," lefs hon- 
ours ought not be paid " to the tender gaoler." 

Mr. Savage very frequently received vifits, 
and fomctimes prefentsfrom bis acquaintances; 
but they did not amount to a fubfiftence, for the 
greater part of which he was indebted to the 
generofity of this keeper; but thefe &voun, 

♦ See this cowfirmtd, G«ca,^*^.N^.\N\V -la*^* "«.• 
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however they might endear to him the particu- 
lar perfons from whom he received them, were 
very far from impreffing upon his mind any 
advantageous ideas of the people of Briftol, and 
therefore he thought he could not more properly* 
employ himfelf in prifon> than in writing a 
poem called <* London and Briflol delineated**'^ 
When he had brought this poem to its pre- 
fent ftate, which, without confidering die 
chafm» is not perfeft, he wrote to London an 
account of his deiign, and informed his friend t» 
that he was determined to print it with his 
name ; but enjoined him not to communicate 
his intention to his Briftol acquaintance. The 
gentleman, furprifed at his refolution, endea* 
voured to diiTuadc him from publilhing it, at 
leaft from prefixing his name; and declared, 
that he could not reconcile the injunAion of 
fccrecy with his refolution to own it at its firft 
appearance. To this Mr. Savage returned an 
anfwer agreeable to his character, in the follow « 
ing terms : 

f The Aut or preferred this title to that of London and Brif- 
" tol compared 5" vfhich, yfhda he began the piece, he Intended 
^o prehx to it. . Dr. J* 

/ ThisAieaJ wK Mr, Cave the prinUir. ^. 
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" I received yours this morning ; and noC 
*• without a little furprize an the contents. Ta 
** anfwcr a queftion witli a queflion^you aflr 
*' me concerning London and Briftot, Why 
•♦ will I add dilineated!' Why did Mr. Wool- 
^ afton add the lame word to his Religioit 
^ OF Nature ? I fuppofe that it was his will 
^^ and plealure to add it in his cafe ; and it is 
^ mine to do- fb in my own. Yon are pleafed 
*' to tell me, that you undcrftand not why fe- 
** crecy is enjoined, and yet I intend to fct my 
** name to it. My anfwer is — I have my pri* 
** Tate reafons, which I am not obliged to cx- 
*• plain to any one. You doubt my friend 

**^ Mr. S * would not approve of it— And 

** wJiat is it to me whether he does or not! Da* 
••-you imagine that Mr. S-;— - is to di£late to 
** me } if any man who calls himfelf my friesd 
** ihould aflfume fuch an air, I would fpurn at. 
** his friendfhip with contempt. You fay,. 
** I feem to think fo by not letting him know 
** it — And fuppofe I do, what then? Perhaps 
** I can give reafons for that difapprobation, 
** very foreign from what you would imagine* 

# Mr. 5tron«jolAhft'So&-^jS&L«j. '^^ ,^ 
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^^ Yon -go on in laying, Sdppofe I thOuld not 
** fmt my name t!o k— My atifwer is, that I 
** will not fappofe any fuch thing, being dc- 
^ termined to the contrary: netdier. Sir, would 
<* I have yoa ftippofe, that I applied to you 
" for want of another pi^fe ; nor would I have 
^* you imag;Lne, that I owe Mr. S— obiiga- 
V tions which I do not." 

Such was his imprudence, and fuch his ob- 
ftinate adherence to his own teiblutions, how«» 
ever abfurd. A prifoner ! fiipported by charity! 
and, whatever infults he might hav^ received 
during the latter part of his (lay at Briftol, once 
careficd, efteemed, aiid prefented with a liberal 
coUedion, he could forget on a fudden his 
dinger and his obligations, to gratify the petu- 
lance of his wit, or the eigernefs of his refent- 
ment| and publiih a fatire, by which he might 
reafohably exped that he ihould alienate thofe 
who- then fupported him, and provoke thofe 
whom he could neither reiift nor efcape* 

This refolutibn, fromtht execution of whicb 
it is probable that only his death could have 
hindered him, is fuficient to (hew, how much^ 
be dtfregarded ail conilderations that oppoied' 
his prcfcnt paffions , and hK>w te^ixV^ \\fc \>aw- 
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tsLvded ail future advantages for any imniediate 
gratifications. Whatever was his predominant 
inclination, neither hope nor fear hindered him 
from complying witli it; nor had oppofition 
any other eiFe£l than to heighten his ardouit 
and irritate his vehenlence« 

This performance was however laid afidc,whilc 
he was employed in foliciting afliftance from 
feveral great perfons ; and one interruption foe- 
ceeding another, hindered him from fupplyinjf 
the chafm, and perhaps from retouching the 
other parts, which he can hardly be imagi- 
ned to have finifhed in his own opinion; for 
it is very unequal, and fome of the lines arc 
rather inferted to rhyme to others, than to fup- 
port or improve the fenfe; but the iirft and laft 
parts are worked up with great fpirit and elegance. 

His time was fpent in the prifon for the 
moft part in ftudy, or in receiving vifits; 
but fometimes he defcended to lower anrufe- 
ments, • and diverted himfelf in the kitchen 
with the converfation of the criminals ; for it 
was not pleafing to him to be much without 
company ; and though he was very capable of a 
judicious choice, he was often contented with 
the fir/l that offered v fot t\i\i^ la^ ^«^& ^o\c«x>ss»». 
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repjpoved by his friends, wl^o found him fur* 

rounded with felons : but th^ reproof was on 

.that, as on other occafions, thrown away ; he 

continued to gratify himfelf, and to fet very 

little value on the opinion of others. 

. %it here, as in every o^er fcene of his life, 

he made ufe of fuch opportunities as occurred 

of benefiting thofe who were more miferable 

than himfelf, and was always ready to perform 

any office of humanity to his fellow-prifoners. 

He had now ceafed from correfponding with 

any of his fubfcribers except one, who yet 

continued to remit him the twenty pounds a 

year which he had promifed him, and by whom 

it was cxpefted that he would have been in a 

very ftiort time enlarged, becaufe he had di- 

refted the keeper to enquire after the ftateof his 

debts.. 

However, he took care to enter his name 
according to the forms of the court *, that the 
creditor might be obliged to make him fome 
allowance, if he was continued a prifoner, 
and, when on that occafion he appeared in 
the hall, was treated with very unufual refpeft. 

* See Gent. V^z* vol LVII, \). lOi^o. 
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But die nefentmctit crfthc city wts afttt#atf 
raifedbyfome accotints that had been Tpreac 
of the fatirc; and he Was informed that fiww 
of the merchants intcnArd to pay the ailowand 
which the law required, and te> detain him apri-^ 
-oner at their own expefice. This he treated as 
an empty menace; and perhaps might hatfc 
tiaftened the publication, only to fhew ho^ 
much he was fuperiot to their infults, had 
not all his fchemes been fuddenly deftroycd. 

When he had^been lix months, in prifon, 
he received from one of his friends *, in whofc 
kindnefs he had the greateft confidence, and 
on whofe afliftance he <{hiefly depended* a let- 
ter, that contained a chi^rge of very atrociout 
ingratitude, drawn up in fuch terms as fuddtii 
refentment dilated. Henley, in one of hii 
advertifements, had mentioned ** Pope's trfcat* 
** mcnt of Savage." This was fuppbfed by 
Pope to be the eeinfeqoence of a complaint 
made by Savage to Wenley, and was therefor* 
mentioned by him with much refentment. Mri 
Savage returned a very fokmn ^FOteftation of 

* Mr. Pope. See fome extraft? of letters from that gen- 
tJciiian to and conccvtuu|^ Mr.^v<«%*, vcl Rjiffhead's Life oC 
Pope, p. 502. £• 
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his innocence, but however appeared much 
difturbed at the accufation. Some days after^ 
wards h€ was feized with a pain in his back 
and fide^ which^ ^ it was not violent, wa> 
not fufpefted to be dangerous ; but grow- 
ing daily tnore languid and dejeited, on 
th6 25th of July he confined himfeif to hig 
room, and a fever feizcd his fpirits. The 
fymptoms grew every day more formidable, 
but his Condition did not enable him to pro- 
cure any afliftance. The laft time that the 
keeper faW him was on Jiily the 3ift^ ^743 i 
Wlieii Savage^ feeing him at his bed-fide, faid, 
With an uncommon earneftneft^ •* I have fonie-r 
*' thing to fay to youj Sir;" bgt, ^fter a paufe, 
moved his hand in a melancholy manner i and, 
finding himfelf unable to recolle£t wha$ he wa9 
going to communicate, faid, ** 'Tis gone!'* 
The keeper foon after left him ; and the next 
morning he died. He was buried in the 
church-yard of St; Peteir, at the cxpence of th« 
keeper. 

Such were the hfe and death of Richard 
Savage, a man equally diflinguifhed by his 
virtues and vices ; and at once remarkable fo^ 
his weakneiles and abilities. 
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He was of a middle ftature, of a thin habit of 
body, a long vifage, coarfe features, and me* 
lancholy afpeA ; of a grave and manly deport*^ 
tnent, a folemn dignity of mien, but which, 
upon a nearer acquaintance, foftened into an 
engaging eafinefs of manners. His walk was 
flow, and his voice tremulous and mournful. 
He vras eafily excited to fmiles, but very feldom 
provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncomqaon degree vi- 
gorous and aftive. His judgement was accu- 
rate, his apprehenfion quick, and his memory 
fo tenacious, that he was frequently obferved 
to know what he had learned from others in i 
Ihort time, better than thofe by whom he was 
informed; and could frequently recoiled inci- 
dents, with all their combination of circum- 
ftances, which few would have regarded at the 
prefent time, but which the quicknefs of his 
apprehenfion impreffed upon him. He had 
the art of efcaping from his own reflexions, 
and . accommodating himfelf to every new 
fcene. 

To tliis quality is to be imputed the extent 
of his knowledge, compared with the fmal 
time which lie i^^ux. \w V\^^\^ ^tAr»j^w«^ tc 
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quire it. He mingled in curfory converfa- 
>n with the fame fteadinefs of attention as 
hiers apply id a left are ; and amidft the ap- 
arance of iboughtlefs gaiety, loft no new 
ea that \iras ftartdd, npr any bint that coul4 

improved; He had therefore made in cpf- 
i-houfes the fame proficiency as others iii 
eir clofcts : and it is remarkable, that the 
ritings of a Qian of little education and Jittlc 
ading have an air of learning fcargely to bg 
und in any other performances^ but which 
:rhaps as often obfcurcs as embellifhes tliemt 
His judgement was eminently exaft both with 
gard to writings and to men. The knowledge 
life was indeed his chief attainment; and it 

not without fome fttisfaftion, that I caq. 
oduce the fufFrage of Savage in favour of 
iman nature, of which h« never appeared to 
itertain fuch odious ide^s as fome, who per* 
;ps had neither his judgement nor experience^ 
Lve pubiirticd^ either in oftentation of their 
^acityj vindication of their crimes, ox gratifi" 
tion of their m^ce. 

His method of life particularly qu^lifie^ him 
r converfation, of which he knew how to 
^iEtif^ all tb€ graces. H^ was u^v^i ^^Vvwcnx 
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or loud, but at once modeft and eafy, opcnand 
refpeftful ; his language was vivacious or ele- 
gant, and equally happy upon grave and hu- 
mourous fubjefls. He was generally cenfurcd 
for not knowing when to retire; but that was 
not the defeft of his judgement, but of his 
fortune: when he left his company, he was 
frequently to fpcnd the remaining part of the 
night in the ftreet, or at leaft was abandoned 
to gloomy refleftions, which it is not ftrangc 
that he delayed as long as he could ; and fomc- 
times forgot that he gave others pain to avoid it 
himfelf. 

It cannot be faid, that he made ufe of his 
abilities for the direftion of his own conduft: 
an irregular and diffipated manner of life had 
made him the flave of every pafGon that hap- 
pened to be excited by the prefence of its objeS, 
and that flavery to his paffions reciprocally 
produced a life irregular and diffipated. He 
was not mafter of his own motions, nor could 
promife any thing for the next dky. 

With regard to his oeconomy, nothing can 

be added to the relation of his life. He 

appeared to tliink himfelf born to be fupported 

by others, and d'\^?cufcA iiom ^\ tv^^^Sfesc^^^ 



-..^«\XvcnS. 
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-oviding for himfelfj he therefore never pro- 
cuted any fcheme of advantage, nor endea- 
5ured even to fecure the profits which his 
ritings might have afforded him. His temper 
as, in confequence of the dominion of his 
iffions, uncertain and capricious ; he was 
ifily engaged, and eafily difgufled j but he is 
:cufed of retaining his hatred more tenacioufly 
lan his benevolence. 

He was compaffionate both by nature and 
tinciple, and always ready to perform offices 
•f humanity ; but when he was provoked (and 
cry fmall offences were fufiicient to provoke 
lira}, he would profecute his revenge with the 
itmofl acrimony till his paflion had fubfided. 

His friendfhip was therefore of little value ; 
or though he was zealous in the lupport or 
indication of thofe whom beloved, yet U was 
iways dangerous to truft him, becaufe he 
onfidered himfelf as difcharged by the firfl 
juarrel from all ties of honour or gratitude ; 
ad would betray thofe fecrets which in the 
mmth of confidence had been imparted to 
um. This praftice drew upon him an uni- 
'erfal accufation of ingratitude : nor can it be 
lenied that he was very read^ to fet \ivtc&\i 
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ff ee from th6 load of ah obligition ; for hd 
c^uld not bear to conceive himfelf ift a ftate of 
dependence, his pride being equally powerful 
With his other paiEons^ arid appearing in the 
form of infolence at one time^ and of vanity 
at another. Vanity, , the moft innocent fpccici 
of pride, was moft frequently predominant: 
he could not eafily leave off, when he had once 
begun to mention himfelf or his works ; ftor 
jcver read his yerfes without ftealing his eyes 
from the page to difcover in the faces of hi^ 
audience hoW they were affefted with iny 
favourite paflage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought to 
be given to the delicacy with which he was always 
careful to fcpajate his own merit from every 
other man's, ind to rejeft that praife to whith 
he had no claim. He did not forget^ in men- 
tioning his performahc^s, to mark every line 
that had been fuggefted or amended ; and wis 
fo accurate, as t6 relate that he owed thru 
words in ** The Wanderer" to the advice of his 
friends. 

His veracity was queftioned, but with little 
rfeafon J his accounts, though not indeed always 
the fime, were ^^ctvetaW.^ c:o\\^\^^\v\% N«(\\^^be 
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feved any man, he fupprefled all his faults ; and 
when he had been offended by him, concealed 
all his virtues : but his charaders were gene- 
rally true, fo far as he proceeded ; though it 
cannot be denied, that his partiality might 
have fometimes the effeft of falfehood. 

In cafes indifferent, he was zealous for 
virtue, trutli, and julUce : he knew very well 
the neceffity of goodnefs to the prefent and 
future happinefs of mankind; nor is there 
perhaps any writer, who has lefs endeavoured 
to pleafe by flattering the appetites or pervert- 
ing the judgement. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceafes 
to influence mankind in any other charader, 
if one piece which he had refolved to fupprefs 
be excepted, he has very little to fear from the 
ftrifteft moral or religious cenfure. And though 
be may not be altogether fecure againft the 
)bjeaions of tlie critic, it muft however be 
icknowledged, that his works are the produce 
:ions of a genius truly poetical ; and, wliat 
uany writers who have been more lavifhly 
ipplauded cannot boalt, that they have an ori- 
rinal air, which has no refemblance of any 
fpregoing writer, that the vcriit cation and fen- 
Q 4 vvcaK^^^ 
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timcnts have a caft peculiar to thcmfclves, 
which no man can imitate with fuccefs, be- 
icaufc what was nature in Savage, wouW in 
apother be affeftation. It niuft be confeffed, 
that his defcriptions are flriking, his images 
animated, his fifticns juftly imagined, and his 
allegories artfully purfued; that his djAioni? 
elevated, though fornetimcs forced, and his 
numbers fohorous and majeftic, though fre- 
quently lluggifh and encumbered. Of his ftyle, 
the general fault i$ harflmefs, and its general 
excellence is dignity; of hi$ fpntimcnts, the 
prevailing beauty is fimplicity, and uniformity 
the prevailing dcfcft. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, whd 
f:andidly confider his fortune, will tjiink an 
apology either neceflary or difficult. If he was 
not always fufficiently inflrufted in his fubjeftf 
his knowledge was at lealt greater than could 
have been attained by others in the fame Hate. 
If his works were fometimes unfinifhed, accu? 
racy cannot realbnably be exaftcd from a man 
dppreflTed with want, which he has no hope of 
relieving but by a fpecdy publication. The 
infolence and refcntment of which he is accuied 
were not eafily lo be a\o\dL^^\i^ •*. '^^-ax wiind 
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irritated by perpetual hardfliips, and conftrained 
hourly to return the fpurns of contempt, and 
reprefs the infolence of profperity ; and vanity 
furely may be readily pardoned in him, to 
whom life afforded no other comforts tlian, 
barren praifes, and the confcioufnefs of deferv- 
ing the^i. 

1 hofe are nO propet judges of his conduft, 
who have flurabered away their time on the 
io\yn of plenty ; nqr will any wife man eafily 
^refume to fay, " Had I been in Savage's con- 
' dition, I Ihould have lived or written better 
' than Savage." 

This relation will npt be wholly without its 
ife, if thofe, who languilh under any part of 
»isfufFering5, fliall be enabled to fortify their 
►atience, by reflefting that they feel only thofe 
ffliftions from which the abilities of Savage 
lid not exempt him ; or thofe, who, in confi- 
ence of fuperior capacities or attainments, 
ifregard the commpr^ maxims of life, Ihall be 
emjnded, that nothing will fupply the want of 
rude nee ; and that negligence and irregularity, 
3ng continued, will make knowledge ufe- 
;fs, wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible. 
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\N Account of Dr. Swift has been already 
collected, with great diligence and acatc- ' 
ncf:5, by Dr. Hawkefworth, according to a 
Ichemc which I laid before him in the intimacy 
of our fi iendlhip. I cannot therefore be cx- 
jvfted to fay much of a life, concerning which 
I had long llnce communicated my thoughts to 
a man capable of dignifying his narrations 
with fo much elegance of language and fprqcof 
fcntiment. 

JONATHAN SWIFT was, according to 
an account laid to be * written by himfeif, the 
fon of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and was 

• Mr. Sheriv'an in his Life of Swift ohfcrvc*, that this 
iccount was really written by the Dean, and now exiHs in h'.s 
own haijcl- writing in thcUbrarj ol I>Dfci^NxiC^^^i,«i, ^ 
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bom at Dublin on St. Andrew's day, 1667 : 
according to his own report, as delivered by 
Pope to Spence, he was born at Leicefter, the 
kn of a clergyman, who was miniftcr of a 
parilh in Herefordlhire *. Duri?ig his hfc the 
place of his birth was undetermined. He wat 
contented to be called an Irishman by the Irifh; 
bi.t would occafionally call hjmfelf an EngWh- 
man. 1 '^fe queftion may, without much re- 
gret, be left in the pbfcurity in which he 
delighted to involve it. 

Whatever was his birth, his education waa 
Irifli. He was fent at the age of fix to the 
fchool at Kilkenny, and in his fifteenth year 
(1682) was admitted into the Univcrfity of 
Dublin. 

In his academical ihidies he was either not 
diligent or not happy. It mull difappoint every 
reader's expeftation, that, when at the ufuai 
time he claimed the Bachelorlhip of Arts, he 
was found by the examiners too confpicuoufly 
deficient for regular admiffion, and obtained 
his degree at laft by fptci^l favour^ a term ufed 
in that univerfity to denote want of merit. 

* Speocc's Anecdotes, vol. XI. p. 273. 
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Of tills difgrace it may be ealily fuppofed 
that he was much afhamed, and fhame bad its 
proper cfFeft in producing reformation. He 
rcfolved from that time to ftudy eight hours 
a-day, and continued his induftry for feven 
years, with what improvement is fufBciently 
known. This part of his ftory well deferves 
to be remembered ; it may alFord ufeful admo- 
nition and powerful encouragement to men, 
whofe abilities have been made for a time ufe- 
lefs by their paffions or pleafures, and who, 
paving loft one part of life in idlencfs, arc 
tempted to throw aw^y the remainder in 
defpair. 

In this courfe of daily application he conti- 
nued three years longer at Dublin ; and in this 
time, if the obfervation of an old companion 
may be trufted, he drew the firft Iketch of his 
•* Tale of a Tub." 

When he was about one-and -twenty (1688), 
being by the death of Godwin Swift his uncle, 
who had fupported him, left without fubfift- 
cncc, he went to confult his mother, who then 
lived at Leicefter, about the future courfe o( 
his life, and by her dire£lion folicited the 
advice and patronaie^s ot Sj'vx'^'^v^ssLT^xsv^le^ 
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who had married one of Mrs. Swift's relations, 
and whofe father Sir John Temple, Matter of 
the Rolls in Ireland, had lived in great fami- 
liarity of friendfhip with Godwin Swift, by . 
whom Jonathan had been to that time main- 
tained. 

Temple received with fufficient kindnefs the 
nephew of his father's friend, with whom he was, 
when they converfed together, fo much pleafed, 
that he detained him two years in his houfe. 
Here he became known to King William, who 
fometimes vifited Temple when he was difabled 
by the gout, and, being attended by Swift in 
the garden, fhewed him how to cut afparagus 
in the Dutch way. 

King William's notions were all military ; 
and he cxprefled his kindnefs to Swift by offer- 
ing to make him a captain of horfe. 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, hcf 
took Swift with him ; and when he was con- 
fulted by the Earl of Portland about the expe- 
dience of complying with a bill then depending 
for making parliaments triennial, againft which 
King William was ftrongly prejudiced, after 
having in vain tried to fliew the Earl that the 
propofal involved nothing dan^^toxx^ to \o^A 



power, he fcnt Swift for the fame purpofc to 
the King. Swift, who probably was prood of 
his employment^ and went with all tlie confi- 
dence of a young man, found his ai-gurrients, 
and his aft of difplaying them, made totally 
inefFeftual by the predetermination of the King; 
and ufed to mention this difappointment as his 
firft antidote againft vanity. 

Before he left Ireland he contratiied a difor* 
dcr, as ht thought, by eating too much fruit. 
The original of difeafes is commonly obfcurc. 
Almoft every boy eats as much fruit as he can 
get, witliout any great inconvenience. The 
difeafe of Swift was giddincfs with deafaefs, 
which attacked him from time to time, began 
very early, purfued him through life, arid at 
laft fent him to the grave, deprived of reafon. 

Being much opprefled at Moor^park. by this 
grievous malady, he was advifed to try his 
native air, and went to Ireland ; but, finding noi 
benefit, returned to Sir William, at whofe 
houfe he continued his fludies, and is knowa 
to have read, among other books, ** Cyprian" 
and ** Irenaeus." He thought exercife of gre^ 
necedity, and ufed to run half a mile up and 
down a hill every tv?o \voux^% 
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It is eafy to imagine that the mode in which 
bis firft degree was conferred left him no great 
fondnefs for the Univerfity of Dublin, and 
therefore he refolved to become a Maftcr of 
Arts at Oxford. In the teftimonial which he 
produced, the words of difgrace were omitted ; 
and he took his Matter's d^ree (July 5, 1692) 
with fuch reception and regard as fully con- 
tented him. 

While he lived with Temple, be ufed to pay hit 
mother at Leicefter an yearly vifit. He travelled 
on foot, unlefs fome violence of weather drove 
him into a waggon, and at flight he would go 
to a penny lodging, where he purchafed clean 
Ibeets for fix pence. This praftice Lord Orrery 
imputes to his innate love of groflhefs and 
vulgarity: fome may afcribe it to his defire of 
furveying human life through all its varieties ; 
and others, perhaps with equal probability, to 
a paffion which foems to have been deep fixed 
in his heart, the love of a ihiliing. 

In time he began to think that his attendance 
at Moor-park deferved fome other recompenoe 
than the plcafure, however mingled with im- 
provement, of Temple's convcrfation ; and 
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grew foimpatientj that (1694) he went a\fraV 

ill difcontent. 

Temple^ cohfcious of having given reafoii 
for complaint^ is faid to have made him Deputy 
Mafter of the Rolls in Ireland ; which, accord- 
ing to his kinfman's account, was an office 
\fhich he knew him not able to difchargf* 
Swift therefore refolyed to enter into the 
Church, in which he had at firft no higher 
hopes than of the cbaplainfhip to the Faftory 
at Lifbon • but being recommended to Lord 
Capel, he obtained the prebend of KiUoot iii 
Connor^ of about a hundred pounds a yeaf. 

But the infirmities of Temple ipade a com- 
panion like Swift fo neceflary, that he invited 
hifn back, with a profittife to procure him Eftg' 
liHi preferment, in exchange for the ptebend 
which he defired him to fefigft. With this 
requeft Swift complied, having perhaps equally 
repented their feparation, and they lived on 
together with mutual fatisfaftion ; and, in the 
four years that pafled between his return and 
Temple's death, it is probable that he wrote 
the " Tale of a Tub" and the *♦ Battle of the 
*' Books.*' ' 

Swift 
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Swift began early to think, or to hope, that 
he was a poet, and wrote PJndarick Odes to 
Temple, to the King, and to the Athenian 
Society, a knot of obfcure men *, who pub- 
iilhed a periodical pamphlet of anfwers to quef«> 
tionsj fent, or fuppofed to be fent, by Letters. 
I fcave been told that Dryden, having perufcd 
thefe verfes, faid, ** Coufin Swift, you wjU 
" nevet be a poet ;*' and that this denunciation 
was the motive of Swift's perpetual malevohnce 
to Dryden. 

In 1699 Tcrtiple died, and left a legacy with 
his manufcripts to Swift, for whom he had 
obtained, from King William, a promife of 
the firft prebend that fliould be vacant at Weft- 
minfter or Canterbury. 

That tliis promife, might not be forgotten, 
Swift dedicated to the ISSng the pofthunious 
vorks with which he was intrufted ; but nei- 
her the dedication, nor tendernefs for the man 
vhom he once had treated with confidence and 
bndnefs, revived in King William the remem- 
brance of his promife. Swift awhile attended 
lie Court; but foon found his folicitations 
lopelefs. 

* TTwPuW/Iici-of tEisCgllc^idiiwas J<ibSiI)^a«S?^ V * 
Vol. IV. R Vl% 
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He was* then iavlted by the Earl of Btrkdey 
to accompany him into Ireland, as his private 
fecretary ; but after having done the bufincfs 
till their arrival at Dublin, he then found that 
Qne Bufti had perfuaded the Earl that a Clergy- 
man was not a proper fecretary, and had ob- 
tained the office . for hitnfelf. In a. man like 
Swift, fuch circumvention and inconftancy 
muft have excited violent indignation. 
. But he had yet more to fuffcr. Lord Berke* 
ley had the difpofal of the deanery of Derry, 
and Swift expefted to obtain it ; but by thefc- 
cretary's influence, fuppofed to have been k* 
cured by a bribe, it was bcftowed on foraebody 
cjfe ; and Swift was difmifled with the livings 
of Laracor and Rathbeggic in the diocefe of 
Meath, which together did not equal half the 
value of the deanery. 

At Laracor he increafed the parochial duty 
by reading prayers on Wedncfdays and Fri* 
idays, and performed all the offices of his pro* 
feffion with great decency and exaftnefs. 

Soon after his fettlement at Laracor« be in* 
vited to Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a young 
woman wbofe name was Johnfon, the daugh- 
ter of tU& .ftev^^X^ r^^.'^l^: N^/\\Kv^asv '\^\s^^^^ 
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who, in confideration of her father's virtues^ 
left ber a thoufand pounds. With her came 
Mrs. Dingley, whofe whole fortune was twen- 
ty-fcvcn pounds a year for her life. With 
thefe Ladies he paiied his hours of relaxation, 
and to them he opened his bofom ; but they 
never relided in the fame hoafe, nor did he 
fee either without a witncfs. They lived at 
the Parfonage, when Swift was away; and 
w'.en he returned, removed to a lodging, or to 
the houfe of a neighbouring clergyman. 

Swift was hot one of thofc minds which 
amaze the world with early pregnancy: his 
firft work, except his few poetical Eflays, was 
the " Diflentions in Athens and Rome," pub- 
lifhed (1701) in his thirty-fourth year. After 
its appearance, paying a vifit to fome bifhop, 
he heard mention made of the new pamphlet 
that Burnet had written, replete with ' political 
knowledge* When he feemed to doubt Biir- 
net's right to the work, he was told by th^ 
Biihop, that he vf$A ** a young man;** and, 
ftili periiiUng to doubt, tli^ be was *^ a very 
** pofitive young man." 

' Three years afterward (1704) was ifubUQxed 
'r The Talc of% Tiib;'* o£ tbi^ )aQ^^ ^\v^i\v\ 
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may be perfuadcd to think that it might be 
Ivritten by a man of a peculiar charafter, with- 
out ill intention ; but it is certainly of danger- 
ous example. That Swift was its author, 
though it be univerfally believed, was never 
owned by himfelf, nor very well proved by any 
evidence ; but no other claimant can be pro- 
duced, and he did not deny it when Archbi- 
Ihop Sharp and the Duchefs of Somerfet, by 
Ihewing it to the Queen, debarred him from a 
bifhoprick. 

When this wild work firft raifed the atten- 
tion of the publick, Sacheverell, meeting Smal- 
ridge, tried to flatter him, feeming to think 
him the author; but Smalridge anfwered with 
indignation, ** Not all that you and I have in 
** the world, nor all that ever we fhall have, 
** fhould hire me to write tlie *• Tale of a 
" Tub." 

The digreflions relating to Wotton and 
Bentley muft be confeiled to difcover want of 
knowledge, or want of integrity; he did not 
underftand the two controverfies, or he wil- 
lingly mifreprefented them. But Wit can 
fland its gTOUtvd 2i?,i\w^ TtnxxVv ouly a little 
while. Tbc hotvo\xi% dx«. \.o \.^wcLvw^ Vw. 
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been jufUy diftributed by the declfion of 
pofterity. 

" The Battle of the Books" is fo like the 
** Combat des Livres," which the fame quef- 
tion concerning the Ancients and Moderns had 
produced in France, that the improbability of 
fuch a coincidence of thoughts without com- 
munication is not, in my opinion, balanced 
by the anonymous proteftation prefixed, in 
which all knowledge of the French book is 
peremptorily difowned •. 

For fome time after Swift was probably em- 
ployed in folitary ftudy, gaining the qualifica- 
tions requifite for future eminence. How often 
he vifited England, and with what diligence he 
attended his parifhes, I know not. It was not 
tin about four years afterwards that he became 
aprofeiled* author; and then one year (1708) 
produced ** The Sentiments of a Church-of- 
** England Man ;'* the ridicule of Aftrology, 
under the name of «' Bickerftaff ;" the " Ar- 
<' gument againft aboliftiing Chriftianity ; •' and 
the defence of the " Sacrai^ental Teft." 

* See Sheridan's Uk, p* 451* where are fome fematiu oa 
thispailage. £• 

R3 ^^"iXv 
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« The Sentiments of a Church-of-Ertglattd 
•* Man" is written with great coolnefs, mode- 
ration, cafe, and perfpicuity. The " Argn- 
** mcnt againft abolifhing Chriftianity" is a 
very happy and judicious irony* One paiTagc 
in it dcfervcs to be fcleftcd. 

" If Chriftianity were once abolilhcd, how 
** could the free-thinkers, the ftrong rcafoners 
*' and the men of profound learning, be able to 
*' find another fubjeft fo calculated, in all 
** points, whereon to difplay their abilities! j 
*' What wonderful produftions of wit ftiouM 
*' we be deprived of from thofe, wbofe genius, 
•* by continual praftice, hath been wholly 
** turned upon raillery and inveftivcs againft 
** religion, and would tlicrefore never be able 
'* to fhinc, or dittinguilh thcmfelves, upon 
** any other fubjeft? We are daily complain- 
** ing of the great decline of wit among us,an(l 
" would take away the greatcft, perhaps the 
*' only, topick we have left* Who would 
** ever have fufpcfted Afgill for a wit, or 
*' Toland for a philofopher, if the incxhaufti- 
** ble ftock of Chriftianity had not been at 
** hand to provide them with materials ? What 
** other fubjeft, tl\TOM^\ ^N!^ ^'^\. ^^ wiXxj.\t^ 
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i* conld hate produced Tindal for a profound 
*' author, or fumifhed him with readers ? It ii 
" the wife choice of the fobjeiEk that alone 
** adorns and diftinguiftict the writer. For 
'^ had an hundred fuch pens as thefe been em* 
*' ployed on the fide of religion, they would 
".have immediately funk into filence and 
"oblivion." 

The reafonablenefs of a TV// is not hard to 
be proved ; but perhaps it muft be allowed that 
die proper teft has not been chofcn. 

The attention paid to the papers, published 
ttnder the name of ** Bickerftaff," induced 
Steele, wlwn he projeSed the ** Tatler," to 
liTume an appellation which had already gained 
poUeilion of the reader's itotice. 

In the year following he wrote a *• Project 
" for the Advancement of Religion,*' addrcfled 
to Lady Berkeley ; by whofc kindnefs it is not 
unlikely that he was advanced to his benefices. 
To this projeft, which is formed with great 
purity of intention, anddifplayed with fprite* 
linefs and elegance, it can only be objefted, 
that, like many projefts, it is, if not gene- 
rally imprafticable, yet evidently hopclcfs, as 
k fuppofes more zeal, concoiA^ ^vA ^\^* 
R 4. N^x-^w^^ 
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verance, than a view of mankind gives rcafoil 

for expefting. 

He wrote likewifc this, year a ** Vindieation 
*' of Bickerftaff;*' and an explanation of an 
•* Ancient Prophecy,-- part written after th^ 
fafts, and the reft never completed, but well 
planned to excite aipa^ement. 

Soon after began the bufy and important part 
of Swift's lift. He was employed (i 710) by 
the primate of Ireland to foljcit the Qpeen for 
a remiffipn pf the Firi^ fryits 4nd Twentieth 
parts to the Irifli Clei;gy. With this purpoft 
he had recpyrfe to Mr. H»rl{?y, to whom he 
was mentioned as a n^an negkfted and op- 
preflcd by the? laft rainiflry, bccanfe he had 
rcfufed to co operate with fome of their 
fchemes. What he had rcfufed has never 
been told ; what he had fufFered was, I fup- 
pofe, the exclufion from a biihoprick by tho 
remonftrances of Sharp, whom he defcribe^ as 
*' tlie hjfrmlefs tool of others hate," andwhpm 
lie reprefents as afterwards ** fuing for p^r- 
••don." 

Harley's defigns and fituation were fuch as 

made hira glad of an auxiliary fo well qualifiecj 

for Ills fervice i be t\\et^toi^ ioow ^.^wvxxsi^^VvKw 
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to famUiarity, whether ever to confidehceJ fomc 
have made a doubt ; but it would have been 
diScult to excite his zeal without perfuading 
him that he was trufted, and not very eafy to 
delude him by falfe perfuaiions. 

He was certainly admitted to thofe meetings 
in which the firft hints and original plan of 
aftion are fuppofed to have been formed ; and 
was one of fi^cteen Minifter^, or agents of the 
Miniftry, who met weekly at each other's 
houfes, and were united by the name of 
** Brother.'^ 

Being not inqimediately confidered as an ob- 
durate Tory, he converfedindifcriminately with 
all the wits, and was yet the friend of Steele; 
who, in the ** Tatler," which began in April 
1709, confeflcs the advantage of his converfa- 
tion, and mentions fomething contributed by 
bim to his paper. But he was nowimmerging 
into political controverfy; foptheyeariyio pro- 
duced the ** Examiner," of which Swift wrote 
thirty-three papers. In argument he may be 
allowed to have the advantage; for where a 
wide fyftem of conduft, and the whole of a 
public charafter, is laid open to enquiry, the 
^ccafer having the choice t>f ia&.^ m\x^ \>ti 
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Tcry unlkilful if he docs not prevail ; bnl with 
regard to wit, 1 am afraid none of Swift's pa- 
pers will be found equal to thofe by which 
Addifon oppofcd him*. 

He wrote in the year 1711a" Letter to tlic 
•* Oftober Club," a number of Tory Gentle- 
men fcnt from the country to Parliament, who 
Formed themfelvc$ into a club, to the number 
of about a hundred, and met to animate the 
teal and raife the expedations of each other. 
They thought, with great rcafon, that the 
Minifters were lofing opportunities; that fuf- 
ficient ufe was not made of the ardour of the 
nation ; they called loudly for more changes, 
and ftronger efforts ; and demanded the pu- 
nifhment of part, and the difmiffion of the 
reft, of thofe whom they confidered as pub- 
lick robbers. 

Their eagernefs was Hot gratified by the 
Queen, or by H«-ley, The Queen was pro- 
bably flow becaufc fhe was afraid : and Harley 
was flow becaufc he was doubtful ; he was a 
tory only by ncgcffity, or for convenience; 

* Mr. Sheridan however fays, that Addtfon*s laft VVhig 
fxaminer wns pubWftved OfV \x, \i\\ *, -atA^^nSCs ftift Exa- 
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and, when he had power in his hands* had no 
fettled purpofe for which he Ihould employ it ; 
forced to gratify to a certain degree the Tories 
who fupported him^ but unwilling to make his 
reconcilement to the Whigs utterly defperatc, 
he correfponded at once with the two expec- 
tants of the Crown, and kept, as has been 
obfervcd, the fucccffion undetermined. Not 
knowing what to do, he did nothing: and, 
with the fate of a double dealer, at laft he loft 
his power, but kept his enemies. 

Swift feems to have concurred in opinion 
with the " Oftober Club;" but it was not in 
his power to quicken the tardinefs of Harlcy, 
whom he Simulated as much as he could, but 
with little effe&. He that knows not whither 
to go, is in no hafte to move. Harley, who 
was perhaps n6t quick by nature, becaine yet 
more flow by irrefolution ; and was content to 
hear that dila;torinefs lamented as natural, which 
he applauded in himielf as politick. 

Without the Tories, however, noticing could 
be done ; and as they were not to be gratified^ 
they muft be appealed ; and the condu& of tb« 
^rinifter, if it could not be vindicated, was to 
he plauHbly excvtfci. 
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Early in the next year he pnblifhcd a " Pro- 
** pofal for correfting, improving, and afccr- 
*' taining the Ei^lilh Tongue," in a Letter to 
4e Earl of Oxfi3rd ; written without much 
knowledge of the general nature of Jangua^ie, 
and without any accurate enquiry into the 
bifiory of other tongues. The certainty and 
ftability which, contrary to all experience, he 
thmks attainable, he propofes to fecure by in- 
ftituting an academy; the decrees qf which 
every man would have been willing, and wany 
would have been proud, to difobey, and wbich, 
being renewed by fucceffive cleftions, would ii\ 
a Ihort time have differed from itfelf. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his political 
importance: he publiflied (1712) the ** Con- 
** duft of the Allies,'* ten days before the 
Parliament allembled. The purpofe was to 
perfuade the nation to a peace ; and never had 
any writer more fuccefs. The people, who 
had been amufed with bonfires and triumphal 
proceffions, and looked with idolatry on the 
General and his friends, and who, as they 
thought, had made England tlie arbitrefs of 
nations, were confounded between fhame and 
rage, when they foMwd ** xJaax tCkvaK^ V^ad 
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** been cxliaufted, and millions deftroycd," to 
fccurc the Dutch or aggrandize the emperor, 
without any advantage to ourfelves ; that wc 
had been bribing our neighbours to fight their 
own quarrel; and that amongft our enemies 
we might number our allies. 

That is now no longer doubted, of which 
the nation was tlien firft informed, that the war 
was unneceflarily protrafted to fill the pockets 
of Marlborough ; and that it would have been 
continued without end, if he could have con« 
tinued his annual plunder. But Swift, I fup- 
pofe, did not yet know what he has fince writ- 
ten, that a commiflion was drawn which would 
have appointed him General for life, had it not 
become inefieftual by the refolution of Lord 
Cowper, who refufed the feal. 

** Whatever is received," fay the fchools, 
** is received in proportion to the recipient." 
The power of a political treatife depends much 
upon the difpofition of the people ; tlie nation 
was then combuftible, and a fpark fet it on fire. 
It is boafted, that between November and Ja- 
nuary eleven thoufand were fold ; a great num- 
ber at that time, when we were not yet a na- 
tion of readers. To its ptopl^^^Xvoti c«vXi\\S^^ 

wo 
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no agency of power or influence was want- 
ing. It furnifhcd arguments for convcrfation, 
fpeeches for debate, and materials for parlia- 
mentary refolutions. 

Yet, furcly, whoever furveys this wonder- 
working pamphlet with cool perulal, will con- 
fefs that Its efficacy was fupplied by the paffions 
of its readers ; that it operates by the inert 
weight of feds, with very little affiftancc from 
the hand that produced them. 

This year (1712) he publilhed his " Re- 
" fleftions on the Barrier Treaty," which car* 
ries on this defign of his ** Conduft of the 
** Allies," and fliews how little regard in that 
negotiation had been fhewn to the intereft of 
England, and how much of the conquered 
country had been demanded by the Dutch. 

This was followed by *' Remarks on tlie 
<< Bilhop of Sarum's Introduftioa to his third 
*< Volume of the Hiftoryof fhe Reformation;" 
a pamphlet which Burnet publiftied as an alarm, 
to warn tlie nation of the approach of Popery. 
Swift, who feems to have difliked the Bifiiop 
with fomething more than political averfioo, 
treats him like one on whom he is glad of an 
opportunity to infult. 

Swift 
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Swift being now tlie declared favourite and 
fuppofed confidant of the Tory Miniftry, was 
treated by all that depended on the Court with 
the refpeft which dependents know how to 
pay. He foon began to feel part of the mifery 
of greatnefc ; he that could fay that he knew 
him, coafidered himfelf as having fortune in 
his power. Commiffions, folicitations, re- 
monftrances, crowded about him; be was ex- 
pefied to do every man's bufinefs, to procure 
employment for one, and to retain it for 
another. In affifting thofe who addrefled him, 
he rcprefcnts himfelf as fufEciently diligent ; 
and defires to have others believe, what he pro- 
bably believed himfelf, that by his interpofi- 
tion ntany Whigs of iperit,^ and aruong them 
Addifon and Congreve, were continued in 
their places. But every man of known inf> 
fluence has fo many petitions which he cannot 
grant, that he muft neceflkrily ofiend more 
than be gratifies, becaufe the preference given 
to one affords all the reft reafon for complaint, 
** When I give away a place," {aid I ewis XIV, 
*' I make an hundred difcontented, and oo^ 
<« ungrateful.'* 

Much 
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Much has been faid of the equality and inde- 
pendence which he prefervcd in his converfa- 
tion with the Minifters, of the frtrtknefs of his 
remonftrances, and the familiarity of his fricnd- 
fhip. In accounts of this kind a few fingic 
incidents arc fet agairift the general tenour of 
behaviour. No man, however, can pay a 
more fervile-tribute to the Greatj than by fuf- 
fering his liberty in their prefcnce to aggran- 
dize him in his own cfteem. Between dif- 
ferent ranks of the community there is neccf- 
farily fome diftahce r he who is called by his 
fuperior to pafs the interval, may properly ac- 
cept the invitation ; but petulance and obtra 
iion are rarely prodijfced by magnanimity ; not 
have often any noWfer cSilfe than the pride of 
importai)C€,« fend the malice of inferiority. 
He who knows himfelf neceflary may fet, while 
that neceflity lafts, a high value upon himftlf ; 
as, in a lower condition, a fervant eminently 
Ikilful may be faucy ; but he is fancy only be- 
caufe he is fervile. Swift appears' to have pre- 
ferved the kindnefs of the great when they 
wanted him no longer ; and therefore it muft 
be aJJo wed, that iVva d\\Vd\fti ft^edom^ to which 

Vv 
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c fccms enough inclined, was overpowered 
ly his better qualities. 

Hi^ difimereftcdnefs has been likewife men- 
icMied ; a ftrain of heroifm, which would have 
leen in his Condition romantick and fuperflu- 
^iSi Eccleiiaftical benefices, when they bc- 
ome vacantj muft be given away ; and the 
ricnds of Power may, if there be no inherent 
ifqualitication, reafonably expeft them. Swift 
cctpted (1713) the deanery of St. Patrick, the 
eft preferment that his friends could venture 
) give him. That Minillry was in a great 
egrce fupported by the Clergy, who were not 
tt reconciled to the author of the ** Tale of 

a Tub," and would not without much dif- 
Mitcnt and indignation have born to fee him 
iftailed in an Englilh Cathedral. 

He refufed, indeed, fifty pounds from Lord 
Uford ; but he accepted afterwards a draught 
f a thoufand upon the Exchequer, which was 
iterceptcdby the Queen's deaths and which he 
ifigned, as he lays himfelf, ^^ muita gemens, 

with many a groan.** 

In the midft of his power and his politicks, 
e kept a journal of his vific^, his walk<$, his 
itervJews with Minifters^ ar d \\xaLttt\% \fv^ 
Vol. IV. S "M^. 
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his fervant, and tranfmitted it to Mrs.Johnfoa 
and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he knew that 
whatever bcfel him was intqrefting, and no 
accounts could be too minute. Whether tliefc 
diurnal trifles were properly expofed to eyes 
which had never received any pleafure from the 
prcfcnce of the Dean» nuy be reafor^ably 
doubted: they have, however, fome odd at- 
tradion ; tlie reader, finding frequent mention 
qf names which he ^s been ufed to coofider 
as important, goes on in hope of information; 
and, as tliere is nothing to fetigue attention, 
if he is difappointed he can hardly complain. 
It is eafy to perceive, from every page, that 
though ambition preffed Swift into a life of 
Jjuftle, the wiih for a life of «afe was always re- 
turning. 

He went to t^ke poflTeflJon of his deanery, as 
foon as he had obtained it ; but he was not fuf- 
fered to flay in Ireland more; than a fortnight 
before he was recalled to England* that he 
might reconcile Lord Oxford and Lord Bo* 
lingbroke, who began to look ou ooe another 
witli malevolence, which every day incieafed, 
and which Bolingbroke appeared to retain in 
ta$ laft years. 



'^NR^V 
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Swift cdhtrived an iilterview, from which 
they both departed difcoiitented : he procured 
i fecond, which only convinced him that the 
feud was irreconcilable ; he told them his 
pinion, that all was loft. This denunciation 
Was contradlftcd by Oxford ; but Bolihgbroke 
Whifpered that he was right* 

Before this viblcnt dilienfioti had Ihattdr^d 
the Mitiiftry^ Swift had pubiiihed, in the be- 
ginning of the year (1714), '• The publick 
«* Spirit of the Whigs,'^ in artfwer to ** The 
** Crifis,*'a pamphlet for which Steele was ex* 
pelled from the Moufe of Commons. Swift 
irzs now fo far alienated froni Steele, as to 
Jhink him no longer entitled to deceilcy, and 
ttierefo re treats him fomctimcs with contempt, 
and fometimes with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scoteh werd mentioned 
ih terms fo provoking to that irritable nation, 
tfiat, refolving " not to be offended vi^ith im- 
'* puiiity,*' the Scotch Lords in tt body 
demanded an audience of the Qyeen, and fo- 
licitcd reparation. A proclamation was iffued, 
in which three hundred pounds was offered for 
iifcovcry of the author. From this ftorm he 
ihts, si& be relates, " fecvtred by a ^ca^V^ ^'^ 
S a. N^N^-^^. 
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what kind, or by whofe prudejice, ^^ i^ot 
known ; and fuch was the increafe of Jus re- 
putation, that the Scottifh f*: N^tioa. applied 
" again that he would be their friend.". 

He was become fo formidable to the Whigs, 
that his familiarity with the Minifters was 
clamoured at in Parliament, particularly by 
two men, afterwards of great note, Aiilabie 
and Walpole. 

But by tlie difunion of his great friends, his 
importance and deiigns were now at an end ; 
and feeing his Cervices at laft ufelefs, he retired 
about June (17 14) into Berkfliire, where, in 
the hoiife of a friend, he wrote what was thcii 
fupprefled, but has fince appeared^ under the 
title of " Free thoughts on the prefent Sute 01 
*? Affairs." 

While he was waiting in this retirement for 
events which time or chance might bring to 
pafs, the death of the Queen broke down at 
once the whole fyftem of Torv Politicks ; and 
nothing remained but to withdraw from the 
implacability of triumphant Whiggifm, and 
Ihelter himfelf in unenvied obfcurity. 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland, 
giyen by LordOti«Y» '>2ciA.T>tv\iOfljK^,'witCQ 
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diftcrcnt, that the credit of the writers, both 
undoubtedly veracious, cannot be faved, but 
ty fuppofing, what I think is true, that they 
fpcak of different times. When Delany fays 
that he was received with refpeft, he means 
for the firft fortnight, when he came to take 
kgal pofleffion ; and when Lord Orrery tells 
that he was pelted by the populace, he is to be 
underftood of the time when, after the Queen's 
death, he became a fettled refident. 

The Archbilhop of Dublin gave him at firft 
fome difturbance in the exercife of his jurif- 
diftion ; but it was foon difcovered, that be- 
tween prudence and integrity he was feldom 
in the wrong ; and that, when he was right, 
his fpirit did not eafily yield to oppofition. 

Having fo lately quitted the tumults of a 
party, and the intrigues of a court, they ftill 
kept his thoughts in agitation^ as the fea fluc- 
tuates a while when the ftorm li^s ceafed. He 
therefore filled his hours with fonie hiftoricai 
attempts, relating to the *' Chknge of the Mi- 
^ nifters," and ** the Conduft of the Miniftry.'* 
He likewife is faid to have written a ** Hiftory 
*♦ of the Four laft Years of Queen Anne,'* 
which he began in her lifeUme^ 2tudL ^^tr«>x^ 
S 3 \ai5ci^\i\^^ 
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laboured with great attention, but fievef pub- 
]Ifhed. It was after bis dea|h ii> the hands of 
Lord Orrery and Dr. King. A book iwdel 
that title was puWifhed, with Swift's name, by 
Pr. Lucas ; of which I can only fay, that it \ 
feemed by no means to correfpond with the 
notions that I had forpied pf it, from a converj { 
fation which I once heard ]:jetwcen the Earl of | 
Orrery and o\d Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, much againft his will, com!) 
menced Iriftiriian for life, ^nd was to contrive 
how he might be beft accommodated in ^ 
country where he coufidercd himfelf as in * 
ftatc of exile. It feems that his firft recourfQ 
was to piety. The thoughts of death ruflied 
upon him, at this time, with fuch inceffant 
importunity, that they took poffcffion of his 
mind, when he firft waked, for many year^ 
together. 

He opened his houfe by a publick table tv;Q 
days a week, and found his entertainments;, 
gradually frequented by more and morp.vifi- 
^l^iits of learning among the men, and of ele- 
gance among the women. Mrs. Johnfpn liad. 
left the country, and lived in Jodgir^s not far 
from tlie deanery. OivA^^^ Y^"^^^ ^-^^^^^^ 
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regelated the table, bat appeared at it as a ratrt 
gudft, like other Ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a ftated 
price, with Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his 
cathedral, whofe houfe was recommended by 
the peculiar neatnefs and pleafantry of his wife. 
To this frugal mode of living, he was firft dif- 
pofed by care to pay fome debts which he had 
contrafted, and he continued it for the pleafurc 
of accumulating money. His avarice, how^ 
ever, was not fufFcred to obftruft the claims 
of his dignity; he was ferved in plate, and ufed 
to fay that he was the pooreft gentleman in 
Ireland that eat upon plate, and the richeft that 
lived without a coach. 

How he fpent the reft of his time, and how 
he employed his hoiirs of ftiidy, has been en- 
quired with hopdefs curiofity. For who can 
give an account of another's ftudie^ ? Swift was 
not likely to admit any to his privacies, or to 
impart a minute account of his buiihefs or his 
Icifurc. 

Soon after (17 16), in his forty-ninth 
year, he was privately married to Mrs. John- 
fon by Dr. A(he, Bifhop of Clogher, as Dr. 
Madden told me, in tlic gaidtu* "£\k& tft>x-^ 
S 4 xv^'i^ 
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riagc m^c no change in their mode- of lift ; 
they lived in difFercnt Viouics, a&>bcforc; bw 
did (he ever lodge in the dea^ncFy but when 
Swijft was fci^ed with a fit of giddipef^. " U 
would be difficult,'* fay? Lord Orrery, i'to 
** proye that they were cyer afterwards together 
** without a third pcrfon." 

The Dean of St. Patrick^s liyed in a pi:ivat^ 
turner, known and regarded oniy by his 
friends, till, ^thqut the year 17^9, he, by j> 
pamphlet, rccominended to the Irilh the ufe, 
and confequently th? in^proyement, of their 
manufa&ure. For a inan to v»fe the produc- 
tions of his own labour is fur^ely a natural 
right, and to like bcft what he niakes himfcif 
is a natural p^ffion. Bt^ to excite this p^ffion, 
and enforce this right, appeared fo criminal to 
thofe who had an intereft in the English trade, 
that the printer \vas irnprifoned ; and, as 
Hawkefworth juftly obfervcs, the attention of 
the p;jblick being by this outrageous refentmont 
turned upon tlie propofal, the author vyas by 
CQnfequence made popular^ 

In 157:^3 diqd Mrs. Van Homrigh, a womaa 
made unhappy by her admiration of wit, and 
ignominiouHy diftinguiflxed by the jiame of 

Vancfla, 
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Vaneffi^ i»4M>fee6ti<kift lu^ bec^ alfeady fuf- 
ficicntly difcuffcdi %nd vrhoft"^ hiftbry is too 
well known to be mihutcly repeated. She was 
a young woman fond of literature, whom Dc- 
plrtus the Dean, called Cadeniis by tranfpofi- 
tion of the letters, took pleafure in direfting 
^nd inftrufting ; till, from being proud of his 
praife, Ihe grew fond of his pcrfon. Swift 
y?as then about forty-feven, at an age when 
vanity is ftrongly excited by the amorous atten- 
tion of a yoqng woman. If it be faid that 
Swift fhould have checked a paflion which he 
liev^ meant to gratify, recourfe muft be had 
to- that extenuation which he fo much defpifed, 
f* men are but men :" perhaps however he did 
not at firft know his own mind, and, as he 
leprefents himfelf, was undetermined. For his 
admiffion of her courtfhip, and his indulgence 
pthex hopes after his marriage to Stella, no 
other honeft piea can be found, thani that he 
delayed a difagreeable difcovery frorii time to 
tiine^ 'dreading the immediate burfts of diftrefs^ 
and watching for a favourable moment* She 
thought herfelf rtegleded, and dicd^bf difap- 
pointment $ having ordered by her Will the 
pocjjt^tc be publilhed,' in vjV^d\ C^^^ti>\% Ni^jA 
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proclaimed her. excellence, and confeffed his 
love. The effeft of the publication upon the 
Dean and Stella is thus related by Delany : 

** I have good reafon to believe, tliat they 
•' both were greatly fhocked and diftreiTcd 
** (though it may be diflFerently) upon this oc- 
** cafion. The Dean made a jtour to. the South 
** of Ireland, for about two months, at this 
** time, to difBpate his thoughts, and give 
** place to obloquy. And Stella retired (upon 
*' the earneft invitation of the owner) to the 
*' houfe pf a cheerful, generous, good-natured. 
*' friend of the Dean's, whom fhe alfo much 
*' loved and honoured. There my informer 
** often faw her ; and, I have reafon to be- 
•* lieve, ufed his utmoft endeavours to re- 
** lieve, fupport, and amufe her, in this (ai 
** fituation. 

** One little incident he told me of, on that- 
** occafion, I think. I fhall never forget. As 
^* her friend was an hofpitable, open-hearted' 
** man, well-beloved, and largely acquainted,- 
** it happened one day that fome gentlemen 
** dropt in tp dinner, who were ftrangers to 
** Stella's fituation i and as the poem of Cade* 
"* iius and Vai\tQ%.v?2^^ x.\v£)\ v\>fc ^^tv^val topic 
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f* of converlation, one of them faid, * Surely 
^' tlmt Vanefla muft be an extraordinary wo- 
" man, that could infpire the Dean to write fd 
" finely upon her.' Mrs. Johnfon fmiled^ 
^* and anfwered, * that (he thought that point 
" not quite fo clear; for it was weU kndwa 
" the Deau could write finely upon a broom- 
Mftick.'^ ' , 

The great acquifition of efteem and influence 
was made by the " Drapier's Letter8^' in. 1724^ 
One Wood of Wolverhampton in Staffbfd- 
(hipe, ^ man enterprifing and rapacious, h^^ 
as i? faid, by a prefent to the Duchefs of Muni 
fl:er,. obtained a patent, empowering him tOt 
coin one hundred and eighty thoufand pounds 
of halfpence and farthings for the kingdom oC 
Ireland, in which there was ^ very inconve-j 
nient and embarraffing fcarcity of copper (;oin| 
fo that it was impoiTible tg rua in debt upor^i 
the credit of a piece of money ; for the cook 
or keeper of an. alchoufe could not refufe to 
fuppiy a man that hzdfilwex in his hand, ^nd 
the buyer would noj leave liis money without 
change. 

The projeft was? therefore pkufible. Thq 
(c^rcity, wJjich vfas sUre^y ^teaXv'^^jAv^ 
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care to tnake greater, by agents who gathered 
up the old half-pence ; and was abotit to torn 
his brafs into gold, by pouring the treafaiwof 
his new mint upon Ireland, when Swift, find- 
ing that the metal was debafed to an enormous 
degree, wrote letters, under the name of M. 
B. Drapier, to fhew the folly of receiving, and 
the mifchief that muft enfue, by giving gold 
and iiiver for coin wortli perhaps not a third 
part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was 
univerfally refufed ; but the governors of Ire- 
land confidered refiftance to the King's patent 
as highly criminal ; and one Whitlhed, then 
Chief Juftice, who had tried the printer of the 
former pamphlet, and fent out the Jury nine 
times, till by clamour and menaces they were 
frighted into a fpecial verdift, now prcfentcd 
the Drapier, but could not prevail on the 
Grand Jury to find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council pub* 
lifhed a proclamation, offering three hundred 
pounds for difcovcring the author of the 
Fourth Letter. Swift had concealed himfcif 
from his printers, and trufted only his butler, 
who tranfcribcd the ^215^1 • T\\t xoaxv^ vrewTMt- 
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dtatelf after the appearance of the proclamation, 
ftroUed from tlie houfe, and ftaid out all night, 
and pa^ of the next day. There was reafon 
enough to fear that he had betrayed his maflef 
for the reward; but he came home, and the 
Dean ordered him to put oiF his livery, and 
leave the houfe ; " for," fays he, "I know 
*' that my life is in your power, and I will not 
" bear, out of fear, either your infolencc or 
•• negligence," The man excufed his fiiult 
with great fubmiflion, and begged that he 
might be confined in the houfe while it was 
in his power to endanger his mafter ; but the 
Dean refolutely turned him out, without 
taking farther notice of him, till the teri^ 
of information had expired, and then re^ 
peived him again. Soon afterwards he or- 
dered him and the reft of the fervant$ 
into hid prefence, without telling his in- 
tentions, and bade them take notic^_th^t 
their feilow-fervant was no longer Robert 
the butler; but. that his integrity had made 
him Mr. Blakeney^ verger of St., Patrick's^; 
an officer whpfe income was bjetweenAiri^ 
and forty pounds a jear: yet, he^ ftili coi\- 

tiwu.<:d 
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tinned for fome years to ferre his old mafelf t% 
his butler** 

* Swift was known from this time by the ap- 
pellation of The Dean. He was honoilred by 
tShe populace, as the champion, patron, and 
inftruftor of Ireland ; and gained fuch powe^ 
as, confidered both in its extent and duration, 
fcarcely any man has evdr enjoyed Without 
greater wealth or higher ftation. 

He was from this important year the oracle' 
of the traders, and the idol of the rabble, ^nd 
by confequence was feared and courted by ail 
to whom the kindnefs of the traders or thtf 
populace was neceflary. The Drapier was a 
fign; the Drapier was a health; and which 
way foever the eye or the ear was turned, fome 
tokens were found of the natron's gratitude to 
the Drapier, 

The benefit was indeed great; he had fef* 
cued Ireland from a very oppreffive and preda- 
tory invafion ; and the popularity which he 
had gained he was diligent to keep, by appear* 
ing forward and zealous on every occafion 

* An Account fomewliat different £roai. this is given bf 
Mr, Shefidan in liis Life oi Smii, y, xii» "t. 
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^irhere the public intercft was fuppofed to be 
. involved. .Nor did he much fcniple to boaft 
ibis influence ; for when, upon fome atteqapts 
fq r^ulate the coin, Archbifliop Boulter, then 
one of the Juftices, accufed hini of exafperat- 
Ing Uie people, he exculpated himfelf by faying, 
:** If I had lifted- up my finger, they wouI4 
"have tprn you to pieces." 

But the pleafure of popularity was foon in-r 
iterrupted by domeftie mifery. Mrs. Johnfon, 
whofe converfation was to h im. the great fof- 
tencr of tlieills of life,, began in the year of 
the Drapier's triumph, to decline ; and two 
years .afterwards was fo. wafted with ficknefs, 
that her recovery was confidered as hopelefs. 

Swift was then in England, and .had« been 
invited by Lord Bolingbroke to pafs tlie winter 
with him in France; but this call of calaaxity 
haftencd him to Ireland, where perhaps hisi 
prcfenee contributed to reftore her to inaper- 
feft and tottering health. 

He was now fo much at cafe, that (174;) 
he refiujTi^d to England ; where he coUeded 
three volumes of Mifceliianies in conjun^lioat 
with Pope, who prefixed a querulous and apo- 
lo^ieal pre&cci 
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This important year fent likewife into the 
world *' Gulliver's Travels," aprodudionfo 
new and ftrange, that it filled the reader with a. 
mingled emotion of merriment and amazement 
It was received with fuch avidity^ that the 
price of the firft edition was raifed before the 
fecond could be made ; it was read by the high 
and the low, the learned and illiterate* Criti- 
cifm was for a while loft in wonder ; no mb 
of judgement were applied to a book written. 
in open defiance of truth and regularity. But 
when diftinftions came to be made, the part 
which gave leaft pleafure was that which de- 
fcribes the Flying Illand, and that which gave 
moft difguft muft be the hittory of the Hou- 
yhnhnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of 
his new work, the news of the king's death ar- 
rived ; and he kifled the hands of the new 
King and Queen three days after their ac- 
ceilion. 

By the Queen, when Ihe was Princefs, he 

had been treated with fome diftinftion, and 

was well received by her in her exaltation ; but 

whether Ihe gave hopes which (he never took 

care to fatisfy, oi Ueiotta^^ t.iL^^^^\\a\\&^\iss5o. 
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Ijie never meant to raife, the event was, that 
he always afterwards thought on her with ma- 
kvolcncci^, and particularly charged her with 
breaking her promife of fomc medals which 
ihe engaged to fend him. 

I know not whetlier (he had not, in her 
turn, fome reafon for complaint, A Letter 
was fent her, not fo much entreating as re- 
<|iiiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an in- 
genious Irilhwoman, who was then begging 
fubfciiptions for her Poems. To this Letter 
was fubfcribed the name of Swift, and it has 
all the appearances of his diftion and fcnti- 
ments ; but it was not written in his han^, 
and had fome little improprieties. When he 
was charged with this Letter, he laid hold Ol" 
the inaccuracies, and urged the improbability 
of the accdfation; but never denied it: he 
Ihuffles between cowardice and veracity, and 
talks big when he fays nothing *. 

He feemed defirous enough of recommencing • 
couttier, and endeavoured to gain the kindncls 



* It is but juftioeio the Dean's memory, to reft r to: Mr. 
Sheridan's fle^snce of ' bU|^. froip tbls clurg«. See the Li>v of- 
Swift, p. 458. E. 

Vol.. IV. • Y ' ^ -^ ^ ^^ 
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of Mrs. Howard, remembering wliat Mrs. 
jMaiham had performed in former times; but 
his flatteries were, like thofe of other wits, 
unfuccefsful ; the Lady either wanted power, 
or had no ambition of poetipal immortality. 

He was fcizcd not long afterwards by a fit of 
giddinefs, and again heard of the ficknefs aad 
danger of Mrs. Johnfon, He then left the 
houfe of Pope, as it feems, with very little ce* 
remony, finding ** that two fick friends cannot 
*' live together ;" and did not write to him till 
he found himfelf at Chefter. 

He returned to a home of forrow : poor 
Stella was finking into the grave, and, after a 
languilhing decay of about two months, died 
in her forty-fourth year, on January 28, 1728. 
How much he wilhed her life, his papers fhew; 
nor can it be doubted that he dreaded the 
death of her whom he loved mod, aggravated 
by the confcioufnefs that himfelf had haf- 
tened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleafing, the greatcft 
external advantages that woman can defire or 
pofiefs, were fatal to the unfortunate Stella. 
The man whom flic had the misfortune to 
Jove was, as Ddaxv^ o\>fctN^%^ fewA. ^£ fineji- 
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larity, and defirous to make a mode of happi* 
ncfs for himfelf, different from the general 
courfe of things and order of Providence. From 
the time of her arrival in Ireland he feems re- 
folved to keep her in his power, and therefore 
hindered a match fufliciently advantageous, by 
accumulating unreafonable demands, and pre- 
fcribing conditions that could not be per- 
formed. While (he was at her own difpofal 
lie did not confider bis pofleffion as fecure ; re- 
fentmer^t, ambition, or caprice, might feparate 
lliem ; he was therefore refolved to make ** af- 
" furance double fure," and to appropriate her 
by a private marriage, to which he had annexed 
tte expeftation of all the pleafures of perfedt 
friendlhip, without the uneafioefs of conjugal 
reftraint But with this ftate poor Stella was 
not fatisiied ; ihe never was treated as a wife, 
and to the world fhe had the appearance of a 
miftrefs. She lived fuUenly on, in hope that 
in time he would own and receive her ; but tlie 
time did not come till tlie change of his man- 
ners and depravation of his mind made her tell 
him, when lie offered to acknowledge her, that 
*' it was too late." She then gave up herfelf 
to forrowfuJ rcfentment^ and dkd Mivdtx \^^ 
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tyranny of him, by whom ftic was in the higbcft 
degree loved and honoured. 

What were her claims to this excentric tcn- 
dernefs, by which the laws of nature were vio- 
lated to retain her, curiofity will enquire; but 
how Ihall it be gratified? Swift was a lover j 
his teftimony may be fufpefted. Delany and 
the Irilh faw with Swift's eyes, and therefore 
add little confirmation. That Ihe was virtu- 
ous, beautiful, and elegant, in a very high de- 
gree, fuch admiration from fuch a lover makes 
it very probable ; but fhe had not much litera- 
ture, for Ihe could not fpell her own lan- 
guage ; and of her wit, fo loudly vaunted, tbc 
fmart fayings which Swift himfelf has col* 
lecled afford no fplendid fpecimen. 

The reader of Swift's '* Letter to a Lady on 
*' her marriage," may be allowed to doubt 
whether his opinion of female excellence ought 
implicitly to be admitted, for if his general 
thoughts on women were fuch as he exhibits, 
a very little fenfe in a Lady would enrapture, 
and a very little virtue would aftonilh him. 
Stella's fupremacy, therefore, was perhaps only 

Jocal ; file was ^teat, becaufe her aflbciates were 

little. 
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In romt Remarks lately publilhed on the Life 
of Swift, his marriage is mentioned as fabu- 
lous, or doubtful ; but, alas ! poor Stella, as 
Dr. Madden told me, related her melancholy 
ftory to Dr. Sheridan, when he attended her 
as a clergyman to prepare her for death ; and 
Delany mentions it not with doubt, but only 
with regret. Swift never mentioned her with* 
out a figh. 

The reft of his life was fpent in Ireland, in 
t country to which not even power almoft de- 
fpotick, nor flattery almoft idolatrous, could 
reconcile liim. He fometimes wifhed to vifit 
England, but always found fome reafon to de- 
lay. He tells Pope, in the decline of life, that 
he hopes once more to {e^ him ; ** but if not," 
fays he, " we muft part, as all human beings 
." have parted." 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence 
was contrafted, and his feverity exafperated ; 
he drove his acquaintance from his table, and 
wondered why he was deferted. But he conti- 
nued his attention to the publick, and wrote 
from time to time fuch direftions, admonitions, 
or cenfures, as the exigency of affairs, in his 

T 3 O^XNXX-^Vk^ 
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opinioui made proper ; and nothing fell from 
his pen in vain. 

In a fhort poem on tht Prefbyterians, whom 
he always regarded with deteftation» he b^ 
flowed one ftri£lure upon Bettefwoth, a 
lawyer eminent for his infolence to the clergy, 
which, from very confiderable reputation, 
brought him into immediate and univerfal con- 
tempt. Bettefw'orth, enraged at his difgrace 
and lofsy went to Swift, and demanded whether 
he was the author of that poem i ^* Mr. Bet* 
** tcfworth," anfwered he, " I was in mj 
** youth acquainted with great lawyers, who, 
** knowing my difpofitiqn to fatire, advifcd 
*' me, that if any fcoqndrel or blockhead whom 
** I had lampooned fhould a(k, * Are you the 
** author of this paper?' I fhould tell him that 
** I was not the author ; and therefore I tell 
*' you, Mr. Bettefworth, that I am not tlicau- 
•* thor of tliefe lines." 

Bettefworth was fo little fatisfied with this 
account, tliat he publickly profeiled his rcfolu- 
tion of a violent and corporal revenge ; but the 
Inhabitants of St. Patrick's diilridb embodied 
thcmfclvcs in the Dean's defence, Bettefworth 

dtclircd 
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declared in Parliament, that Swift had deprived 
him of twelve hundred pounds a year. 

Swift was popular awhile by another mode 
of beneficence. He fet afide fome hundreds to 
be lent in fmall fums to the poor, from five 
ihillings, I think, to five pounds. He took 
no intereft, and only required that, at repay- 
ment, a fmall fee fliould b^ given to the ac- 
comptant: but he required that the day of pro- 
mifed payment (bould be exaftly kept. A fe- 
vcre and pun£kilious temper is ill qualified for 
tranfaftioas with the poor ; the day was often 
broken, and the loai^ was not repaid. This 
might have been eafily forefeen ; but for this 
Swift had made no p^ovifion of patience or pity. 
He ordered his debtors to be fued. A feverc 
creditor has no popular charafter ; what then 
was likely to be faid of hini who employs th^ 
catchpoll under the appearance of charity ? The 
clamour againft him was Iqud, and the refent- 
ment of the populous outrageous ; he was there- 
fore forced to drop his fcheme, and own the 
folly of expefting punftuality from the poor *. 

His 

♦ This account is contradidted by Mr. Sheridan, who with 
great wsumh aSerts, from bis owuVycvovAt^^^^^ii^^iMiW^'aa 
T 4 'w^V 
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His afjperiLT corttintallT incrcaling, con- 1 
demned him to folitudc ; and his rcfcntmcnt of 
foiitude iharpcncd his afpcrity. He was not, 
however, totally defcrtcd ; fome men of learn- 
ing, and fome women of elegance, often vi- 
iic':d him ; and he wrote from time to time 
cither verfe or prote ; of his verfcs he willingly 
gave copies, and is fuppofed to have felt no 
diijontcnt when he faw them printed. His 
favourite maxim was, *' Vive hi bagatelle;'* he 
thought tri£es a neccflary part of life, and per- 
haps found them necetlirT to himfelf. It {^m% 
impoliible to him to be idle, and his diforders 
mnde it difScuIt or dangerous to be long feri- 
oufly ftudious, or laborioufly diligent. The 
love of eafe is always gaining upon age, and he 
had one tempfation to petty amufements pe- 
c'lliar to himfelf; whatever he did, he was. 
fs^Tc to hear applauded ; and fuch was his pre- 
dom nance o\er all that approached, that all 
tlicir applaufes were probably fmcere. He that 
is much flattered, foon learns to flatter himfelf: 
^ve are commonly taught our duty by fear or 

r o' one fvPa'^lc of rtu»h in this whole hccount from the be^ia- 
tiii g 10 the end. iif /-'/< «/ S xui/ , v 'VSl- '^^ 
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flinme, and how can they aft upon the man 
who hears nothing but his own praifes ? 

As his years increafed, his fits of giddinefs 
and deafnefs grew more frequent, and his deaf- 
nefs made converfation difficult : they grew 
likewife more fevere, till in 1736, as he was 
writing a poem called "The Legion Club," he 
was feized with a fit fo painful, and fo long 
continued, that he never after thought it pro- 
per to attempt any work of thought or la- 
bour. 

He was always careful of his money, and 
was therefore no liberal entertainer; but was 
lefs frugal of his wine than of his meat. When 
his friends of either fex came to him, in 
expeftation of a dinner, his cuftpm was to give 
every one a fhilling, that they might pleafe 
themfelves with their provifion. At laft his 
avarice gre v too powerful for his kindnefs ; he 
would refufe a bottle of wine, and in Ireland 
no man vifits where he cannot drink. 

Having thus excluded converfation, and de- 
fifted from fludy, he had neither bufinefs nor 
amufement; for having, by fome ridiculous 
refolution or mad vow, determined never to 
wear fpe&ades, lie could maVt YvcCi& xAs. c^S. 
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books in his later years : his ideas therefore, 

being neither renovated by difcourfe, nor in- 

creafed by reading, wore gradually away, and 

left his raind vacant to the vexations of the 

hour, till at laft his anger was heightened into 

madnefs. 

He however permitted one book to be pub- 
liftied, which had been the produftion of for- 
mer years; ** Polite Converfation," which ap- 
peared in 1738. The ^' Direftions for Ser- 
** vants" was printed foon after his death 
Thefe two performances Ihew a mind incef- | 
fantly attentive, and, when it was not em- 
ployed upon great things, bufy with minute 
occurrences. It is apparent that he muft have 
had the habit of noting whatever he obferved ; 
ft)r fuch a number of particulars could never 
have been alTembled by the power of recol- 
leftion. 

He grew more violent ; and his mental 
powers declined till (1741) it was found necef* 
fary that legal guardians Ihould be appointed of 
his perfon and fortune. He now loft diftinc- 
tion. His madnefs was compounded of rage 
and fatuity. TV\c \2& l?ic^ \^"^\.\v^Vw^>« '«N^"i 
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know in a little time. His meat was brought 
him cut into mouthfuls; but he would never 
touch it while the fervant ftaid, and at laft, 
after it had ftood perhaps an hour, would eat 
it walking ; for he continued his old habit, 
and was on his feet ten hours a-day. 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation 
in his left eye, which fwelled it to the fize of 
an egg, with boils in other parts ; he was 
kept long waking with the pain, and was not 
cafily reftrained by five attendants from tearing 
out his eye. 

The tumour at laft fubfided ; and a Ihort in- 
terval of reafon enfuing, in which he knew 
his phyfician and his family, gave hopes of his 
recovery ; but in a few days he funk into le- 
thargick ftupidity, motionlefs, heedlefs, and 
fpcechlefs. But it is faid, that, after a year of 
total (ilencey when his houfekeeper, on the 
30th of November, told him that tlie ufuaf 
bonfires and illuminations were preparing to 
celebrate his birthday, he anfwered, ** It is all 
" folly ; they had better let it alone." 

It is remembered that he afterwards fpokc 
now and then, or gave fomc intimation of a 
meaning i but at laft funkmto 2i^^\^^?v.^^t.\sK.^^ 
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which continued till about the end of Gftobcr 
1744, when, in his feventy-eighth year, he ex- 
pired without a ftrugglc. 

WHEN Swift is confidered as an author, 
It is juft to eftimate his powers by their eff^fts. 
In the reign of Queen Anne he turned the 
ftream of popularity againft the "Whigs, and 
muft be confeffed to have diftated for a time 
the political opinions of the Fnglifli nation. 
In the fucceeding reign he delivered Ireland 
from plunder and oppreflion ; and fhewed that 
wit, confederated with truth, had fuch force 
as authority was unable to refill. He fald 
truly of himfelf, that Ireland *' was his debtor."- 
It was from the time when he fii-ft began to 
patronize the Irifh, that they may date their 
riches and profperity. He taught them firft to 
know their own intereft, their weight, and 
their llrength, and gave them fpirit to affert 
that equality with their fellow-fubjefts to 
which they have ever fince been making vigo-. 
reus advances, and to claim thofe rights which 
they have at lail eftabliflied. Nor can they be 
charged with ingratitude to their benefaftor; 
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for they reverenced •him as a guardian, and 
obeyed him as a diftator; 
. In his works, he has given very difFerent fpe- 
cimens both of fentiments and expreffion; 
His *' Tale of a Tub" has little refemblance to 
his other pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and 
rapidity of mind, a copioufnefs of images, and 
vivacity of diflion, fuch as he afterwards 
never poflefled or never exerted. It is of a 
mode fo diftinft and peculiar, that it muft 
be conlidered by itfelf ; what is true of that, 
is not true of any thing elfe which he has 
written. 

In his other works is found an equable te- 
nour of eafy language, which rather trickles- 
than flows. His delight was infimplicity. That 
he has in his works no metaphor, as has been 
faid, is not true ; but his few metaphors feem 
to be received rather by^ neceflily than choice. 
He ftudied purity ; and though perhaps all 
his ftriftures are not exa£t, yet it is not- 
often that folecifms can be found ; and who- 
ever depends on his authority may generally 
conclude himfelf fafc. His fentences are never 
too much dilated or contrafted ; and it will not 
be eafy to find any embaria.v&xv^i\X..va ^^ ^-wsw-. 
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plication of bis claufes, any in confequencc in hi* 

conncftions, or abruptncfs in his tianfitions. 

His ftylc was well fuitcd to his thoughts, 
which are never fubtilifed by nice difqui- 
fitionsy decorated by fparkling conceits, ek- 
Tated by ambitious fentences, or variegated 
by far-fought learning. He pays no court to 
the pajffions ; he excites neither furprife nor 
admiration ; he always undcrftands bimfelf : 
and his readers always underdand him : the 
perufer of Swift wants little previous know- 
kdge; it will be fufBcient that he is acquainted 
with common words and common things ; he 
is neither required to mount elevations, nor to 
explore profundities ; his paflage is always on a 
level, along folid ground, witlK)Ut afperities, 
without obftruftion. 

This eafy and fafe conveyaiKC of meaning 
it was Swift's defire to attain, and for having 
attained he deferves praife, though perhaps not 
the higheft praife. For purpofes merely didac- 
tick, when fomething is to be told that was 
not known before, it is the beft mode, but 
againft that inattention by which known truths 
are fufFered to lie neglefted, it makes no pro- 
Wilon ; it inftrufts, but do^ twox^itaadft* 
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By his political education he was alTociated 
with the Whigs ; but he deferted them whea 
they deferted their principles, yet without run- 
ning into the contrary extreme j he continued 
throughout his life to retain the difpofition 
which he affigns to the ** Church-of-England 
** Man," of thinking commonly with the 
Whigs of the State, and with the Tories of the 
Church. 

He was a churchman rationally zealous ; he 
defired the profperity, and maintained the hon- 
our of the Clergy ; of the Diflenters he did not 
wifh to infringe the toleration, but he oppofed 
their encroachments. 

To his duty as Dean he was very attentive.. 
He managed the revenues of his church with 
cxaft oeconomy ; and it is faid by Delany, that 
more money was, under his direftion, laid out 
in repairs than had ever been in the fame time 
fmce its firft eredlion. Of his choir lie was 
eminently careful ; and, though he neither 
loved nor underftood mufick, took care that 
all the fingers were well qualified, admit- 
ting none without the teftimony of ikilful 
judges. 

In 
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la his church he reftored the pnfticc of 
weekly communion, and diftributed the facra- 
niental elements in the mcft folcmn and devout 
manner with his own hand. He came to 
church every morning, preached commonly in 
his turn, and attended the evening anthem, 
that it might not be negligently performed. 

He read the fervice •* rather with a (Iron; 
** nervous voice than in a graceful manner, 
** his voice was Iharp and liigL-roned, rather 
•* than harmonious." 

He entered upon the clerical ftate with hope 
to excel in preaching ; but complained, that, 
from the time of his political controverfies, 
•* he could only preach pamphlets." This 
cenfure of himfelf, if judgement be made from 
tliofe fcrmons which have been printed, was 
unrcafonably fevere. 

The fufpiclons of his irreligion proceeded in 
a great mcafurc from his dread of hypocrify; 
inftead of wifhing to feem better, he delighted 
in feeming worfe than he was. He went in 
London to early prayers, left he Ihould be feen 
at church; ht: read prayers to his fervants 
every morning with fuch dexterous fecrecy, . 
that Dr. Delauy \v^^ ^^^ m^Y^C^^ va. >^\% V^>^^^ 
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before he knevr it. He was not only careful 
to hide the good which he did, but willingly- 
incurred the fufpicion of evil which he did not. 
He forgot what himfelf had formerly aflcrted, 
that hypocrify is lefs mifchievous than open 
impiety. Dr. Delany, with all his zeal for 
his honour, has juflly condemned this part of 
his charafter. 

The perfon of Swift had not many recom- 
mendations. He had a kind of muddy com- 
plexion, which, though he wafhed himfelf 
with oriental fcrupulofity, did not look clear. 
He had a countenance four and fevere, which 
he feldom foftened by any appearance of gaiety. 
He ftubbornly refifled any tendency to laughter. 
. To his domefticks he was naturally rough ; 
and a man of a rigorous temper, with that vigi- 
lance of minute attention which his works dif- 
cover, muft have been a matter that few could 
bear. That he was difpofed to do his fervants 
good, on important occafions, is no great miti- 
gation ; benefaft ion can be but rare, and ty- 
rannick peevifhnefs is perpetual. He did not 
fpare the fervants of others. Once, when he 
dined aloae with the Earl of Orrery, he faid, 
of one that waited in the Tootjv, *^T\\ax\saxv 
Vol. IV. X3 ^^\as»> 
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*^ has, fince we fiit to the table, Gomnitted 
•* fifteen feults.-' What the faufes w«r«, torf 
Orrery, fipom whom I hoard t^aftory, had not 
been attentive enough to difcover. My number 
may perhaps not be exa£^. 

In his GecoiM>my he prafiifod a peculiar 9nd 
ofienfive parfimony, without di^uife or apo« 
logy. The pra£lice of faving being once ne- 
cefiary, became habitual, and grew firft ridicu- 
lous, and at hft deteftable. But his avarice, 
though it might exclude pleafupe, was nevet 
foffered to encroach upon his virtue. He was 
frugal by inclination, but liberal by principle; 
and if the purpofe to which hedeftined his 
little accumulations be remembered, with his 
diftribution of occaiional charity, it will per- 
haps appear that h^ only liked, one mode of ex- 
pence better than another, and faved merely 
that he might have (bnaething to give. He 
did not grow rich by injuring his fucceflfcrs, 
but left both Laracor aiul the. Deanery more 
valuable than he found the»i,-^Wifeh all this^ 
talk of his covetoufnefs and gcnefofity, it 
Ihould be remembered that he was never rich- 
The revenw of \3k\s D^i\fttY was not much 
more tlian feve»b»a^^^^1^* 
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Wis bertcficence was not graced with tenrfer- 
nefs of civility ; he felievdd \Vithdut pity, and 
afliftcd wItho\it kiiidrtefs ; fo that thofe who 
were fed by him c6iild hardly love him. 

He mad^ a rule to himfelf to give b\it one 
piece at a timtf, and therefor^ alvs^ays ftoteJ 
his pocker with cowVs of dlfTerenl value. 

Whatever he did, htt ftemcd willing to do 
in 2t matltier pebuliar to hiitlfelf, vVithout faffi- 
ciently coAfidering tliatf linglilarify, as it im- 
plies a coilfeitipt of tlie gen^i-al prafticel, is a 
kind' of defiance which jnftly provokds the hol*- 
tilitf of ridicule ; hd therefore Who indtiJges 
peculiar habits i^ vforfb than ortidi's, if he be ^ 
liot bettfer. 

Of his huniour, a ftbi^' told by Pbi)e* may 
afford a fpecimtfri. 

** Dt. iSwift Has an odd, Wunf way, tJiat 
** is 'miftak'en, by ilt^ngdri, fof llii-7i;tture.— 
^* *Tis fo bdd, tiiat thert's no- >defferiBirtg it 
" but by fads. Til tell ybu one that firft 
« * cotii^s ihto my hwd- Oli^ ^v^fttUig; (5ay and 
*'I W^t to ftfeWi'm: yotl .1^01^ how imi- 
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** iiig in, * Heyday, gentlemen, (fays the lJ>oc- 
** tor) what's the meaning of this vifit? How 
** came you to leave the great Lords, that you 
*' are fo fond of, to come hither to fee a poor 
•* Dean !"— * Becaufe we would rather fee you 
•* than any of them.'—* Ay, any one that did 
** not know fo well as I do, might believe you. 
•* But fince you are come, I muft get fome fop- 
*' per for you, I fuppofe.' * No, Doftor, wc 
•* have fupped already/ — * Supped already ! 
•* that's impoffiblej why, 'tis not eight o'clock 
•* yet. — That's very ftrange ; but, if you had 
** not fupped, I muft have got fomething for 
** you. — Let me fee, what Ihould I have had? 
" A couple of lobfters ; ay, that would have 
.** done very well ; two (hillings — tarts, a fhil- 
*' ling : but you will drink a glafs of wipe wijtli 
.*' me, though you fupped fo much before your 
/* ufual time only to fpare my pocket ?'— ' No, 
." we had rather talk with you than drink with 
'* you.'—* But if you had fupped witli me, as 
*' in all reafon you ought to have done, you 
V muft then have drunk with me. — A bottle of 
"vvine, tw(j fhijlings — two and two is foui;, 
**and one is ftv^: yaift. two-arid-fix-pence 
*' a-piece. TVieie^ B o^g^v" \^^x^' ^ Vs^Sl ^ .^^^^i^ 
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** for you, and there's anoriier for you, Sir; 
•* for I won't fave any thing by you, I am de- 
•' termined.' — This was all faid and done with 
** his ufual ferioufnefs on fuch occafions ; and, 
•* in fpite of every thing we could fay to the 
** contrary, he aftually obliged us to take the 
*' money." 

In the interc6urfe of familiar life, he indulged 
his difpofition to petulance and farcafm, and 
thought himfelf injured if the licentioufnefs of 
his raillery, the freedom of his cenfures, or 
the petulance of his frolicks, was refented or 
reprefled. He predominated over his compa- 
nions with very high afcendency, and probably 
would bear none over whom he could not pre- 
dominate. To give him advice was, in the 
ftyle of his friend Delany, "to venture to fpeak 
*' to him:" This cuftomary fuperiority foon 
grew too ddicate for truth ; and Swift, with 
all his penetration, allowed hiftifelf to be de- 
lighted with low flattery. 

On all common occafions, he habitually af- 
fefts a ftyle of arrogance, and diftates rather 
than perfuades. This authoritative and ma-- 
gifterial language he e^pefted to be received as 
Ills peculiar mode of jocviWvt^ \ "WX-V^ "^s^- 
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patently flattored bis own surogsince bj aa |(« 
fuii)cd imperiQu{be(&t in whick he was itfmi 
gnly to tjic rcfcnt^ul| ^n4 to tbe fubmiffiK U(^ 
^cicntly jSerio);:^. 

He tol4 ftofU« with gfp^t felicity, andde? 
lighted ia doing what be knew bim^f toda 
well ; he was therefore captivated by riie rcfpeft? 
ful (ile{\ce of a fteady Ijfteaery %»4 told tUe i^ne 
t9ilc$ too often. 

He did not, however, claina the rigtjl of 
t^l);ing alpn^ ; for it vf^$ hh ru^^ when he ba4 
l^pgkpn ^ minutf, to give room hy ^ pufc fo? 
ai>y other fpeaker. Of time, qn ail occi(fion&, 
hp W4S an cx^& computer, and ki^evy the miT 
nutes required to every common Qpe]:«|.ti€H. 

It may l)« jviftly fuppqfed ih^t there wa$ \x\ 
his convcrfetipn, what appears fo frequently in 
hi? L«ettcrs, an ^ffefta|ioi> of fjjimijiarity witli tUe 
Great, ^n ainhitio^ f:>f lapinientary equality 
fought ^u4 onjoypj by t\^c negleft qf thofe 
qeremonics which cuftqin h^s eftak^lidjed a^ the 
barriers between on^ c^d^r of fqcv^ty and an- 
other, Thi§ trinTgrciSjo^^ of reji^larity was by 
himfelf atpd his i^dmirerst twined gif atnefe of fwl, 
iut ^ gi:e%^ jn\\;i^d dvCd^^vij^s. to hQjd any thing 
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lawful eUfolant ntty take away. He that en- 
cri^aches 6n another*8 dignity, puts himfelf in 
his powet ; he is either repelled with helplefs 
indignity, or endured by clemency and condc- 
fcenfion. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking, if his 
Letters can be fuppofed to afford any evidence, 
he was not a man to be either loved Or envied. 
He feems to have wafted life in difcontent, by 
Ihe rage of ncglfefted pride, and the languifh- 
ment of unfatisfied defire. He is querulous 
and faftidious, arrogant and malignant ; he 
fcarCely fpeaks of hinffelf but with indignant 
lamentations, or of others but with info- 
leilt fupcriority whfen he is gay, and with 
angry cofitcmft whdn he is gloomy. From 
the Letters that pafs between him and Pope it 
hiight be inferred that thejr, ^ith ArbuthnOt 
and G^y, had ehgrofled all the uriderftanding 
and virtue of mankind; that their merits filled 
the world ; or that there was no hope of 
Aaore. They fbev^ the age involved in dark- 
nefs, tni fhade the pif^ure with fi^llen emu- 
lation. 

When tfoe Queen's death drove hiip into Ire- 
Istttd, hd inif^t be aUdwtd to tqgttxfet ^\>c«ss:.>Jfc.^ 
\3 i^ YcC^x^.^^'^ 
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interception of his views, the extinftion of iiis 
hopes, and his cjeftion from gay fcenes, im- 
portant employment, and fplcndid friendfhips ; 
but when time had enabled reafon to prevail 
over vexation, the complaints, which at firft 
were natural, became ridiculous becaufethcy 
were ufelefs. But queruloufnefs was now 
grown habitual, and he cried out when he pro- 
bably had ceafed to feeU His reiterated wait- 
ings perfuadcd Bolingbroke that he was really 
willing to quit his deanery for an Englifh 
parifli ; and Bolingbroke procured an exchange, 
which was rejefted ; and Swift ftill retained the 
plcafure of complaining. 

The greateft difficulty that occurs, in analy- 
fing his charafter, is to difcover by what depra- 
vity of intellcft he took delight in revolving 
ideas, from which almoft every other mind 
fhrinks with difguft. The ideas of pleafui-e, 
even when criminal, may folicit the imagina- 
tion ; but what has difeafc, deformity, and 
filth, upon which the thoughts can be allured 
to dwell ? Delany is willing to think .that 
Swift's mind was not much tainted with this 

grofs corruption before his long vilit to Pope. 

He docs not coafidet Yiow \i£ ^c^x:^^^'5»\:\v\nrx^v 
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by making him at fifty-nine the pupil of turpi- 
tude, and liable to the malignant influence of 
an afcendant mind. But the truth is, that 
Gulliver had defcribed his Yahoos before the 
vifit ; and he that had formed thofe images had 
nothing filthy to learn. 

• I have here given the charafter of Swift as 
he exhibits himfelf to my perception ; but now- 
let another be heard who knew him better. 
Dr'. Delany, after long acquaintance, defcribes 
him to Lord Orrery inthefe terms. 

*' My Lord, when you confider Swift's fin- 
** gular, peculiar, and moft variegated vein of 
*' wit, always rightly intended (although not 
*' always fo rightly direfted), delightful in 
'*^many inftances, and falutary even where it 
*' rs moft ofFenfive ; when you confider his 
f^ftrift truth, his fortitude in refifting oppref- 
**'fioh and arbitrary power , his fidelity in 
" friendfhip, his fincere love and zeal for reli* 
*"* gion, his uprightnefs in making right refo- 
" lutions, and his fteadiiiefs in adhering to' 
"them; his <:areofhis church, its choir, its 
** ceconomy, and its income ; his- attention to 
*^ ail thofe that preached in his cathedral, in 
*' order to their ameudixi^ut \xi ^xoxxNx^ix-^^'^ 
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** and -ftyle ; as alfo his remarkable attemiofi 
** to the iutercft of his fucccflbrs, preferably to 
-** his own prefent emoluments ; his invincible 

V patriotifm, even to a country which lie did not 
♦'love; his very various, well-devifed, wtU- 
*' judged, and extenfive charities, throughout 

V his life^ and his whole fortune (to fay nothing 
** of his wife's) conveyed to the fame Chrit 
*' tian purpofes at his death ; chatlties, from 
** which he could enjoy no honour* advantage, 
*^ or fatisfaflion of aoy kind in tliis world; 
** when you coniider his ironical and hu- 
'' morous, as well as his ferious icbemes, for 
•' the promotion of tme religion and virtue \ 
•' his fuccefs in foliclting for the Firft Fruits 
*' and Twentiahs, to the un(f>e;dcable benefit 
** of the efiabliihed Churcli of Ireland) and 
*' his felicity (to rate it no higher) in giving 
** occafion to the building of fifty new churchos 
*' in London : 

^' All this con^ered, the chafa£ter of hi« 
*^ life wUl appear like tliat of his wrkings; they 
^' will both bear to be re-con(ld»tfed atidie^ 
*^ examined with the utmoft attentioA, and 
*^ always diicoves new beauties and- e^ctUciieiev 
*' ^pofi every exara\uax\o\u 
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** They will bear to be confidered as tlic fun, 
•* in which the brighmcfs will hide the ble* 
*' ipi flics ; and whenever petulant ignorance, 
^' pride, malice, malignity, or envy, interpofe^ 
'* to cloud or fully his fame, I will take upoa 
^* me to pronounce that the eclipfe will notlaft 
?' long. 

*' To conclude— no man ever deferved bct- 
^* ter of his countiy than Swift did of his. A 
** fteady, pcrfevering, inflexible friend ; a wife, 
** a watchful, and a faitlxful counfcUor, under 
*• many fevere trials and bitter perfecutions, to 
*.* the manifeil hazard both of his liberty and 
" fortune. 

*' He lived a blefling, he died a bencfa£lor, 
** and his name will ever live an honour to Ire* 

I N the poetical works of I>r. Swift there ii^ 
not much upon whicl^ tlie critick can exercifi^ 
his powers. They are often humorous, almoft 
always light, and Iiave the qualities which re- 
commend fuch compofitions, eafinefs and 
gaiety. They are, for the mod part, what 
their author intended. The diftion is correft, 
fkc iwaibci'^ are fmooth, a.ud x5cv^ \\\>iTSNR.^^na&w^^ 
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There feldom occurs a hard-laboured cxprcf- 
fion, or a redundant epithet ; all his verfes ex- 
emplify his own definition of a good ftylc, 
they confift of " proper words in proper 
"places/' 

To divide this coUcaion into clafles, and 
fhcw how fome pieces are grofs, and fome arc 
trifling, would be to tell the reader what he 
knows already, and to fin.d faults of which the 
author could not be ignorant, who certainly 
wrote not often to his judgement, but his bu- 
Inour. 

It was faid, in a Preface to one of the Irifli 
editions, that Swift had never been known to 
take a fingie thought from any writer, ancient 
Or modern. This is not literally true; but 
perhaps no writer can eafily be found that has 
borrowed fo little, or that in all his excellencies 
and all his defefls has fo well maintained his 
claim to be confidcred <is original. 
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WILLIAM BROOME was bom 
in Chelhire, as is faid of very meap 
parents. Of the place of bis birth, or the firil 
part of his life, I have not been able, to gain 
any intelligence. He was educated upon the 
foundation at Eton, and was captain of the 
fchool a whole year, without any vacancy, by 
which he might have obtained a fcholarfhip at 
King's College. Being by this delay, fuch as 
is faid to have happened very rarely, fuperaa- 
nuated, he was fent to St. John's College by 
the contributions of his friends, where he ob- 
tained a fmall exhibition. 

At his College he lived for fome time in the 
fame chamber with the well known Ford, ,by 
whom I have formerly heard Yuia d^fcx^^ "^^ 
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Pope- and Broome were to be yet more clofcly 
conneftcd. When the fuccefs of the *' Iliad*' 
gave encouragement to a verfion of the *' Ody- 
*♦ fley/* Pope, weary of the toil, called Fenton 
and Broome to his affiftance ; and taking only- 
half the work upon himfelf, divided tlie other 
half between his partners, giving four books to 
Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fenton's books 
I have enumerated in his Life ; to the lot of 
Broome fell the fecond, fixth, eighth, elevcnth> 
twelfth, fifteenth, eighteenth, and twenty- 
third, together with the burthen of writing all 
the notes. 

As this tranflation is a very important event 
in poetical hiftory, the* reader has a right ta 
know upon what grounds I cftablifh bynarr»- 
teoii. Tliat the verfion \va» not wholly Pope's, 
was always known ; he had mentioned the affift- 
ance of two firiends in his propofels, and at the 
end of the work fome account h given by 
Brooraei of their dtflferei>tpftrts, which however 
mentions only five books as written by the 
coadjutors ; the fearth aod twentieth by Fen- 
ton; the fixth> the eleventh, and eighteenth 
by hi-mfetf ; though Pope, in an advert ifemeiit 
pFe£xcd aAefwoFd^ to at i«ti xt^^ieafc ci. Aiw 
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coldnefs between him and his employer. H^ 
always fpoke of Pope as too much a lover of 
money, and Pope purfued him with avowed 
hoftility ; for he not only named him difre- 
fpeftfully in the ** Dunciad,** but quoted liim 
more thati once in the ^* Bathos,^ as Si pro*- 
ficlerit in the •* Art of Sinking ;'* and in his 
enumeration of the different kinds oif poets 
diflinguilhcd for the profound, he reckons 
Broome among *• the Parrots who repeat 
** another's words in fuch a hoarfc odd tone 
*^ as rtiaikes them feem their ovvii," I have 
been told that they were afterwards recon- 
ciled ; but I am afraid their peace was without 
friendfliip. 

He afterwards publiflied a Mifcellany of 
Poems, which is interted, with correftionS, in 
the late compilation. 

He never rofe to a very high dignity in the 
church. He was foiiie time reftor of Stuffton 
in Suffolk, where he married a wealthy wi- 
<low ; and afterwards, when the Kittg vi- 
iited Cambridge (1728), became Doftor of 
Laws. He was {1733) pirefented by the 
Crown to the reftory of Pulhaiviv \wt^Ci\fe\^^ 
whjcii he held witli Oakley Ts/iA^tv^'Vft.%^^:^^% 
Vol. IV. X '^'^^'^ 



fpmn him by the Lord Comwallis, to wboot 
ho was chaplain, and who added the vicaiagc 
of E^e in Suffolk; he then refigned Pulham« 
and retained the other two. 

Towards the clofe of his life he grew agua 
^etical, and amufed himfelf with tranflatii^ 
Odes of Anacreon, which he puMiflxed in the 
** Gentleman*s Magazine^*' under the name of 
Chefter. 

He died at Bath, November 1 6, i74S> ^^^ 
was buried in the Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be faid that 
he was a great poet, it would be unjuft to deny 
that he was an excellent verfifier ; his lines 
are fmooth and fonorous, and his diftion is fe- 
left and elegant. His rhymes are fometimes 
unfuitible ; in his '* Melancholy," he makes 
breath rhyme to birth in one place, and to 
earth In another. Thofe faults occur but fel- 
^om ; and he had fuch power of words and 
numbers as fitted him for tranflation ; but, in 
his original works, recoUeftion feems to have 
been his bufinefs more than invention. His 
imitations are fo apparent, that it is part of his 
reader's employment to recall the verfes of fome 
former poQt. Somtxiwv^^ \w^ w^^r.%;^ ^s^si^ 
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popular writers, for he feems Scarcely to en^« 
vour at concealment ; and fometimes he i»ckt 
up fragments in obfcare corners* His lines to 
Fenton, 

Serene, the fting of pain thy thoughts beguile^ 
And make afflidions objedts of a fmile, 

l>rought to my mind fome lines on the death of 
Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whoia 
I ihould not have expeded to find an imi- 
tator; 

But thou, OMufe, whofe fweet nepenthean tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathleftfoqg;; 
Czn&^iffghg plagues with eafy thoughts higuik^ . . 
Makt pains and tortures ghjeds ofafmiU* 

To detcft his imitations were tedious and 
iifelefs. What he takes he feldom makes 
worfe ; and he cannot be jiiftly thought a mean 
man whom Pope chofe for an aflbdate, and 
whofe co-operation was confidered by Pope's 
enemies as fo important, that he was attacked 
Jby H^enley with this ludicrous diftich : 

Pope came off clean with Homer ; but they fay 
Sroome went before, and kindly iwept the^^ay, 

J51CD OP tiaE ¥0\iiLf ^^<>\»>w-% 
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